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enough lend to make his venture profitable. No free man would 
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and a small fee would bring him a title in his own name. 
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The Province of Texas 


In 1829, the ratio of Negroes'to the whole population was 


about one to twelve if available estimates of population were 
correct, In his protest against President Guerrero's decree of 
September 15, 1829, stolishing slavery, Hamor Musquiz, the poli- 
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a tour of inspection and rendered en account, on the whole, 
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A considerable imnigration continued during the fall of 
1934 and throughout 1835, Not all wes serene in Texas; war 
clouds were lowering. Many planters, fearful for the safety 
of their slaves, were considering leaving the country, William 
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but the evidence 4s conclusive that slave labor had made a con- 
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Ine population continued to increase. In 1643, Lewis 
Tappan of “boston and New York, an ardent abolitionist, wrote to 


hie friend and fellow crusader, John Scoble of the British and 


Poreign Anti-Slavery Society in London, answering ble's 
querks res ting Texna." Tappan estimated that there were in 
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hey added 12,440 laborers end potential leborers each yesr, while 


the Anglo-Americens added 27,685. 
The taxation figures in the Comptroller's reports offer 
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Though they are manifestly unreliable, these figures give 
a closer approximation of the number of slaves who were physically 
able to render service an r r by yosr growth of 


number of slaves more thr -] nereasing from 48,287 
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same state, host at Orezimbo to Santa Anna during his captivity; 
William Scott on the Sen Jacinto, father-in-law of Samuel May 
Williams; William Stafford of Stafford's Point, and his son, Adam 
Stafford; Thomas Westall of Tennessee, father-in-law of James 
Austin; Robert H, Williams, the owner of the first gin on 


Caney and Zeno Phillips, who married the widow of James 
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associated with those r planters because records of their, 


holdings hnve not 
Holders of slaves continued to come to Texas. In a letter 
Lewls Tappen wrote, "The sleves in Texas are held 
generally by small sleve holder they ere not more than 20 or 
30 woo hold e hundred and upword, Nearly every sleve holder 1 
fexns was originnlly from the rates from Ala- 
bama and Tennessee. The slaves 
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the United States in 1850, only 7,747 lived in Texas; they con- 


trolled 58,161 slaves, Table VI shows the distribution of these 


slaves; 
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figures, however, establish the limits of the number of plente- 


tions in Texrs to be between three end five hundred. 


By 1860 the number of 9 had increased to 51,569, 
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fessional overseers enployed that there 
weré nearly two hundred more than ald be nec to super- 
vise the plantation h or more N 8 . Mills, 
Abner Jackson, Morgan L. Smi 1 other planters employed more 
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This illicit trade cropped out not only during colonial 
days but also during the period of the Republic and statehood, 
Men, motivated by # desire for laborers snd tempted by the 
hendsome profits from the trade, disregarded public opinion, 
Meny of them like J.V/. Fannin had nothing to lose and every- 
thing to gain. Concerning Par in's plens, Edward Hanrick, of 
Montgomery, Alabama, wrote: 


"I have given a letter of introduction to a Col. 
Fennin, this 4s one of the that was to be en- 
gaged in. the negro Speculatio rey end myself has 
declined it for the present, at tnaul until we 
heard from you but Fannin W ot wait for that, 
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Goliad. Evidently the Convention at San Felipe had not accept- 
ed the offer of his Negroes; for, in 1839, Judge Scott of the 


probate Court of (Brazoria Gounty edvertised the snle of thirty- 


four Negroes along with other property jointly owned by the 
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succesrion of James Fannin end Joseph Mims, It seems that 
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Fennin and Mims had a partnership arrangement whereby Fannin 


should import the Negroes and Mims st yuld attend to the opening 


of the plantation and the training of the Negroes which were 
not sold immediately. After mre. Fan ‘sg death, Thomas FP, Mo~ 


Kinney arranged affairs so ts he saved for her children sbout 


the Fennin estate 





Interview with H.A. Perry le »xas; Thomas P, 
McKinney to 5. M. i ) t , 18 Williams Papers, 
Kosenberg Library 





To som conservative onists, dealing in African slvves 
wag as evil as "gaming, drink and gambling" in which only 


ld, reckless men engnged. Othe 13 dispassionately 


compnred the prices which African slnves fetched with those 


which American Negroes brought. In June, 1855, Alexander Calvit 


commented to his son-in-law thus: have nothing’ New Accepts 


the African trnid 1s tolernbly brisk st Velesco. I think they 





sell for ea better price than our Country raised Negroes, 








8 
Alexander Calvit to Jared &. Groce, Jr., June 15, 1835, 
x, G. White Papers, The University of Texas, 





Tnese new Negroes gave their masters much care end anxiety 
while training them to be efficient laborers, Mrs, Dilue Harris 
described the vicissitudes Ben Fort Smith in transporting a 
"large gang of negroes" fr Galveston Bey to his plantation on 
the Brazos near Major Frar . When they landed in Texas, 
the "negroes were so a Dn confinement that they 
could not travel.” 
men started for th 
some time, did not know th ne f s had overflowed, Soon the 
company was lost in the Februnry cold. 

In a starved condition, they arrived at the home of Dr. 
Pleasant D, Rose, the father o rs, Harr Here Dr. Kose 
killed some beeves. "As soon ns the beeves were skinned the 


negroes acted like dogs, they were § un, With the help of 


father and uncle, the white men k the meat was 


broiled, and then not k have as much as they could 
eat, Father did not bread for thom. Mother prepared dinner 
for the white 

When night came, the 
wake till morning. They were 


would not permit us children to 





cooked their meat before they began eating.” 


Three or four days later, Frank Tarry, Mr, Smith's nephew, 
and Mr, Smith's body servant, Mack, for whom # messenger had gone, 
prought © wagon and team and clothing for the Negroes, “Mack 
made them go to ‘the creek, bet and card their heads, After 
they were dressed, he marched snem to the house for mother and 
us little girls to see. He it h them to make ® how, 
They laughed and chattered like monkeys. They did not understand 
a word of English. All the men end boys in the neighborhood 
came to see the wild Africans.” 

Three months later one of mith's Africens ran ewey and 
returned to the Rose's neieh jorhood where he snnoyed the settlers 


9 


for some time. 





9 
"The Rem 
the Texas Hi 








left in charge 
of Ketson mM a 2g@doc i th N oes landed from 


henandeah on Febr < l th 
Shenandeah on Febdrunry < t Sdwards import- 





10 
Barker, "The Afric 


terly of the Texns Hist 








ed 94 more Negroes as late os 





statement 18 the correspondence passing between Jemes Morgen, 


the agent of the New Washington Association, end the New York 


members of tre Association in 


vonroe Edwards en account for 
ll 


usko and Flask. 


their efforts to collect from 


passage due the Schooners Xosoi- 





nroe Edwards, 
9, 1836; James Treat to J 
Rosenberg Library, Galveston 


same slaves left with Morris; 


more from int Boliva 
94 Negroes from Davis 


cost of $600. 


Schr. Kosciusko & owners, June 
gan, June 3, 1839. Morgan Papers, 
e slaves might have been the 
and 54 
Passege of the same 

Galveston Island was $188. 


Negroes came from Sabi 





It is seid thet one Texan paid 


the African slave trade with 


prothers, leading citizens of 


trip running slaves from Afric 


contrect with en A 
prisoners of wer; officers 


ower slong with the crew 


his life. 


frican chief 


pation in 


After promising his two 


yexas, that tis would be his lest 


he sailed forth to fulfill his 
to bring out one hundred end fifty 


British man-of-war hanged the 


of his ow ship. 





2 


Interview with H.A. 


Perry 


, Angleton, Texrs. 





an attempt 


islands or Africa into 


be as surely punt rg any ot 


Republic of Texes to London, said 


rt slaves from the West Indian 


yuld be easily detected and would 


hor piracy. He ad- 


mitted that it might have been carried on to a very small extent 





135 
three yeers before. 





13 
Arthur Ikir 


, 


Texas (London, 1841), 75-74. 





In 


olined to exrggerate, 


slaves in 


Texas, six per cent of the 

ance for natural increase, 
14 

to the United States. 


1843 Lewis Tappan, 
estimated that 


Texas and that there were by 


who es en abolitionist would be in- 
there were not over 25,000 


500 African sieves in 


entire number, Tappan me de no allow- 


assigning the source of the rema inder 





14 


Lewis Tappan to 


John 


» BSQey 


coble 
icht on Anglo-Amer 


ide- 


May 13, 1843, in Abel 
an Kelations, 








ne 


year 


had been landed on t! 


cargo 


and that by an Englishman. 


declared that only one 


he 


15 


pexns coast since the Revolution, 





(Houston) 5, 1843. 





says year 


Mrs, Watson of 


herd of several hundred cemels. 


speculation & 


Attorney, 


f Galveston, Phillip Tucker, 


1857 or 1858 9 vessel belonging 


jumor explained that they were 


to 8 


landed 


Phillip cker II, acting United 


becnme suspicious snd hed the vessel 





inspected, This search revealed that the camels were merely a 
clonk to hide the real cargo, which was that of African slaves. 
Although the searchers actually found no Negroes on board, they 


aid find extra slave decks, leg end erm sheckles, and other 


paraphernalia of e slnver, The slave deck showed recent use, 


supposedly been taken off the coasters and "landed 


on the Brazos where most of them wore sold to Colonel Loves 


Plantation,” According to Tucker, it was the last cargo ever 
16 
mown to have been brought to Texas, 





The camels 
remained upon th y r char of herders, 
The > Lventon 
Civili barque 
Lucerne had arrived from r ¢ on 

i. these camels t t 0 3 atson 





years before the war cnme, the high prices 
for the re- 
slave 


trade. planters end t 


Opinions as to the wisdom 
Houston Telegraph favored the repenl while many papers of 


interior, the Richmond Reporter, the Austin Int 


huntsville Ite 





(Houston) Februrry 


April 14, 





Matagorda Gnzette, May 28, 1859; Civilinn snd Garette (Galveston), 
July 12, 1659; July 15, 1859; July 21, 1659; washington American 
(nashington, Texan), Januvry D, 1857; Janurry 27, 1657. 





The editor of the Matagorda Urzatte, commenting upon the 
movement and the report of slave smugriing, probably expressed 
the sentiments of many who wnnted more end cheaper slaves mt 
aid not want the ovils of the Africnn trmeffic when he anid, "Ve 
are no advocate for the repenl of the Unit od States lews upon 
the slave-trade, but we onfess that we would be plessed to 
hear of a fow thousnnds accidentelly drop ing nlong on this 


‘corst. VWe'wnnt to see some more of our rich lsnde under culti- 
18 
vation.” 





18 
Mntapordn Gnzotte, April 11, 1800. 





In June of the anne yonr, this editor branded the roport 
that » cargo of Africans hed deen landed nenr Arunses Pess a8 
an “egrogious honx,” decinring thet no Africans had been landed 
on this const in mony yonrs. r renders," said he, "ned not 
bolieve any reports of that kind, unless they rord it in the 
Gazette, for we do not intend that any shall be lended without 


ig 


hovieg their announcemont put 





19 
Matagorda Onzette, June 20, 1860. 





In discussing its extent in Texas, K.C. Harker concludes 








that the African sleve trade never reached eny considerable pro- 
portions, That it did not was due in part, he says, no doubt, 
to the law-abiding character of most of the population; but 
chiefly, perhaps, to the fact that Texas did not begin her de~ 
velopment until after the sctivity of the United States and ing- 


20 
lend had given the treffic its death blow, 





"The African Slave Trade in Texas," in Poxaa 
Historical Association Quarterly, VI, 145 (footnote), 








Slave Deelers 

Slaves were also introduced into l'exas by long-distence 
dealers who brought their sto in trade from the United States, 
They began their activities in Texas almost as soon as the Anglo} 
American settlers, In 1823, hn tts arrived in Texas with 
between thirty nnd forty slnves, These Negroes were. believed to 


have been the property of Austin's frien nd partner in the 


first colony, Joseph H, Hawkins of rleans, tat Botts kept 


the money obtained from the s f the slaves and later refused 
al 
to recount for it to the heirs of Hawkins who had died in 1823, 





Nathsniel Cox to A October 20, 1836, /Mustin Papers, 
436-43 ustin to Joaiah H ll, January 8, 





Shortly after Hnwkins died, Botts wrote Austin 








a Negro women to Mre. Hawkins because she wae in need, her 
own servants having been eold at auction. He added: "the 
Negroes that I had out there I sold and have not Received one 
Dollar as yet but have Commenced suit and have Judgement for 


22 
$2500 but when I shall get that I cannot say Austin dis- 





stin Papers, 





claimed any respons y connection 


in the Negro spec r which John Botts hed the management.” 
23 
Hawkins had borrowed the money for the speculation in New Orleans. 





+ Statement 
ment of the 
awki 





Now Orleans g y continued this sort of 
invertment, ough a hiatu: 
appeared do 
desirous 
"In 


to bring Nogroes 


24 


law permit [tling 1." Noth- 





illiams, October 22, 1836, 





Williams Papers, Rosenberg Libra % N. Doran Mail- 
lard, The History of the Repub from the Discovery 
of the Country to the Present Tin he ¢ her Separa- 


tion from the Ropubdlic 














ing more is heard of such trading for several years; probably 
the disturbed conditions of Texas during end immedintely after 
the revolution prevented any ecti 

iged Durant H, Daves of Greens- 
voro, Alabame, wasa typical slave trader, he wi of 1838, 
Daves brought both slaves and colts yerr he 
exchanged numercus letters k nm Smith, 
about accounts to ve collected; r the disposition of 
some three or four roes i 3 end concern~ 

Colonel's 


in Texas 





1839. 

Smith, or Co 
Genoral of 

as minister 
transfer of 

to open « planta 
Hend Quarters nnd 


Vosely Baker 





a conc 
conditions tr is ch large cotton 


made t yeer would commnan unds most of 


for the purchase of Negroes. 8 the doctor 


Negroes would be brought for Daves bri 








45 



























gonsequently, the market ought to be "much better then it was 


last yoar[.] Negroes are in great demand the only difficulty 


in the way of sales can be the want of sound funds by purchaser, F 


The route of the I(ndian]s snd its effects on our rele- \ ‘ 


tions with Mexico have greatly increasdd public confidence here a 
26 bt 
so that slave sales & will be readier end on better terms," Ne 





4 

26 
Ashbel Smith to D. H. Daves, August 22, 1839, in Letter “y 
Book, Ashbel Smith Papers, iv of ‘ 








rrespondence, extending over the 





rest of the yesr, Daves brought some thoroughbred mares, 48 few 





saddle horses, snd probably ve or thirty young men, 








hs 
women, plough boys, end he confidently expected yA 
r ' 
would comman the Texcs market. ie planned to 
27 r \ 
arrive in , but it must have been later. What } 

















27 
Ashbel Smith to Durant » 1839, in 
Letter Book; Daves to Smith, November AVES, 
December 2 9, in Letter Book, ) niver- fa 





sity of Te 





time is not know. 





success Daves! ventur 





ure 1s thnt he either made n les or the transact 


sons as in 1838; for he took a 





me to Alabama and he mentions no 
28 





number of slaves and ho 


Calamity dogred the steps 





new creditors in his later 





2 
Durant H, Daves to Ashbel Smith, February 25, 1841, Ash- 
bel Smith Papers, University of Texns, 





of the slaves and horses being retur J ad States in 
the summer of 184 Daves said: "the whole expense of getting 
them home has cost me 


I become Almost 





H, Daves to Ashbel Smi 


University of Texes,. 





So far as 


Daves! essay Bt e tra 
although a shortage of labor handicapped the Texans. 

little 1s hoard of non-resident denlers in Negroes 
save for an occasional edvertisement in the newspapers end infre- 


quent references to sos pal 9° dn Texas, 


In 1847, Jom P. Roddy announced 


and through e state of T " the contimence of his suction 


business in the 8 eins, 








traders began to compete more 





strenuously with local dealers, An unusual number of slaves 


crowded the Cabildo and other markets of Louisiana, Meny plant 


ers in Missouri, Kentucky, Maryland, Virginia, and the Carolinas 
ations and hurrying the Negroes off 


to New Orleans so that they could obtain high prices 
31 
offered there, The deslers, finding it 








through regular channels ell of these r bv to advertise 
more extensively in Texas, Texas wa saturated with 
Negro labor. Ir 3 Beard an 

Appraisers, Real Estate, Slaves, Etc 

Agents," cvlled attention 

N 3 Benks' Arcade Passage, New Or r first advertise. 


ment of 0 rlenns denler, 


Shreveport, kach prom- 
32 


senson, The Texans were 





32 
Telegraph (Houston), ch 24, lé Texas Republican 


(Marshall), bisron ll, 1 Sr 





higher and higher. The 
stenmer 


Negroes, 





to $2000 and for plow boys from $1000 to $1500. 





33 
Matagorda Gazette (Matagorda), February 





II, Interior Traffi 
Normally plenters preferred 
servants, Por this reason, 1t 
able firms, thos r en increasing 
number of firms veston and Houston served t Texans in 
various ways, Auctioneers and general agents realized the draw. 
ing power of Negroes, In 1838, liedenbderg 

commission mercr 


pore plantation at private sal Negro men 


the speci] attractions 1 ° T t year G, 





12,1838. 








general agent, i > various 


Tattersals and Auction Yard" 


horses, mules, nnd carriages, 





Lona 


hard Tattersell 








Annexation to the United States had the 


the auction and commission bu 


vities, » Manning and S.A 


same effect upon 
upon other acti- 


into co-partner- 


ship in 1846 to engage in the auction, commission, and forward- 


ing business in Houston, 


1 of the following year, 








ong, Row, next door to Mr, 


37 


commission business, 








was also in 


business 
Por buying 


commis 


one was 


L.G. Bachelder, 


opened ngnin 


cendle li 


every 


Vompnny, 


Henry 


their 


Ampson, 


‘Old Textant," 


the markets of Houston, Galveston, 


selling Negroes he charged two 


dvertised in 1850 that he 


of Negroes, ‘The 


rtised renal estate nnd 


congress Street. 


auction 


sales ever 


for eleven or more years, 


or Henry Sampson 





38 
served the state, In 1850, there were five suctioneers in 





November 25, 1847; December 30, 1847; 
Februnry 10, 1848; ware 1848; Arp Q 48; May 4, 1848; 
August 10, y 4 17s 1850; Jenunry 2,1852; 
February 24, ct art Innumerable 
other issues r par 3s t t c ] tion, 





EE) 
Texas, 





Seventh Censu 





As more 
agencies, giving r rat 0 the sale 
lnnd and Negroe 1 sto er C Ruthven 
en Englishmen and 4 and Viynne and Armfield -- 

mne and 1 to F, James whose 
Sgency had been established in Freeman on Tremont 
treet, George H, Trabu h yres, Webb and Com- 
peny of which David Ayres was a partner Several firns kept 
slaves constantly on ha r s mis S, Gresham of Houston 
received direct from V d rylend typical slave 
denler's gang, consisting N s t to twonty 


Greshnm announced tht his prices were as low ns 


in New Orlenns, ’ A, Layton advertised his 


nxlety y you zroes" on flere, 
*. Klordants slave depot, near the 


* lend mark where Negroes 





Trueheart, Auctioneers, Lend Locators, and Gen- 


eral Agents, kept Negroes of wll 


sale on commisuion, 


was the agency of 
"Galveston Slave 
Building, back 
Negroes, just errived 


receiving frest 


of Galveston's able 


pny thelr 


when parties desired 


to 


servants about 


40 


the 


At the sign of 


lots every mont 


Ages constantly on hand end for 
the Red Flag on Market Street 
not only sold slaves in the 
mployment for servants, 
the Leonard 
thirty more choice 
end Virginia, r 


th 
ther 


commencing at 


store-rooms on the 


Pecnuse a0 slaves 


were con- 


two snd a half 


68 in a place 


that 


" 4 
pon rd 





runry 24,1854; 


March 3 
rch 3, 


texne), December 20, 


1858; 
1851 
tesa; 


ton vember 





November 18, 1856, June 11, 1858; March 6, 1860; Washington 

American (\iashington, Texas), Jonuary 15, 1856 CGreally 1857); 

June 16, 1857; Gelveston News (Galveston), September 16, 1857; 
Weekly J (Galveston), June 16, 1853; Galvest 





1860, and 
1852. Ashbel 





According to the census of 1860, 
had doubled in ten years, !" of nine liconsed auc- 
tioneers rang ot in Tex 1 le na persons designated 


emselves Negro traders, 





41 


Population of 








Evidence indicates r h hese local dealers nor 
non-resident Negro traders took gangs of slaves about over 
though the newspapers abound nccounts of the number 
of slaves brought by immigrants 
slave dealer with his gang. No traveler described mesting slave 
Rangs on the roads of Texss, No mention of 
sale's day has been founc wher 00, the snlets 
counties in the same section were held on the same doy, which 
“ould have been decidedly inconvenient for p dealer wh would 
4re the widest possible market to make such a venture pay. 


Texas was too thinly populated to warrant this expense. 


Faotors and Comnission 


The work of the fnctor differed 








auctioneers and general agents. The factors or commission mer- 
chants marketed the crops of their customers and furnished ell 
necessary plantation and family supplies, Accordingly, plenters 
often commissioned their merchants to purchase slaves wherever 
likely ones were available, whether in Houston, Galveston, Shreve~ 
port, or New Orleans -- one of the principal markets of the 

United States, The Negroes were bourht, much as any other arti- 
cle would be, and charged to the planter's account to be paid 

the first of the yeer during the annual tlement, This custom 


allowed the factor to XpAr planter who had 


extended ideas, Sometimes 


instead of a debit account, 


balance due the planter on hi : leves, sted des- 


cribes such a gene, 





42 
"Toward night, we entered on the great level prairies of 
the const, Here we met # gang of negross, three men, two women, 
"nd two boys, under guard of a white very lerge yellow 
mastiff. The negroes had each some carr an axe, 
Another a rifle, anot a ket 
snddlo were sttnched mn ham, & 
ubtedly, would 3 covering 
the negroes having no extra clot were evidently 
consigned to some plinter in & 3 
W Urlenns, as part of the 
"fhey were much ferro 
prospect befora them wr 
cold north wind, nnd rain 
tending to camp 
P8ssed no hous 





the factor 





sinve from the mrket for his customer, because he merely trans- 
ferred to the planter the laborer whom he had been forced to take 


in payment on some other customer's account, Dire necessity and 


pressure from the commission house handling his crop often com- 


pelled » man to use # slave or slaves to settle ‘his account with 
his factor, or to secure needed cash, More tinn one planter was 
thereby compelled against his tr ations to separate a slave 


43 
femily, Determined counts due to the firm of Smith 





43 
Charles Fordtran to J 
May 26, 184 Adrience Papers, 





and Adriance, Columbia, and eager 
plantation, L. $ ode over r territory, re- 


lave proper 





44 
Morgan nit 0 hn ne ar 346 Adriance 
Papers, 





McCormick says that Morgan L smith used "Waldeck" from 1842 until 
Snnexation “only ns a self-susteint . p to which he 


Sent negroes and rkenrr ls ich was force © buy in making 











Unless,like Smith and Adriance or HKobert Mills, who had 
plantations or connections where sich slaves could be profitably 
employed, most merchante tied up little cepital for long in 
slaves, This was not because of any conscientious objection; 
but slaves, because of the danger of injury or death and the ex- 
pensive up-keep, were more of a risk than cotton, They were a 
side issue, Returns were higher from other forms of investment; 
consequently, the factors Imndled Negroes for an accomodation to 
thelr customers and for the ck profits to be expected from the 


46 
trade, The factor sold Negroes on commission when the plenter 





46, 

A.G, & R, Mills 
Williams Papers, Rosenbe 
Devereux, January ll, 1 
custodian, 

e firm of AG 

Mills) was dissolved in 
David G. Wills, conduct 
Mills end Company, later as I e the late fifties 
they took in one or more partn David G ls devoted his 
time to the planting intere 





gave his merchant a pow ° rey This obviated the necessity 
of the factor's investing his capital, 

Only two referencas to the businasy of breeding negroes 
in Texas for the market hnve been found, Each of these reports 


wae undoubtedly false. Victor K. Rose alludes the efforts of 


one mon in Victoria County. This story bears nll the ofremarks 


of a neighborhood joke; 


Slaves had resulted not 





African slave trade but elso of the feasibility of breeding slaves 
to sell, Flora G. Bowles describes the plantation of J,T, Evan 
Sr., on Piney creek in Trinity County where he embarked in this 
business in weer Basing her description upon a personal inter. 





LF s in regard to the 
Settlement of KAS s and Present Stat 
Wally Times Pr 

"the History of Trin 

sity of Texas, Augus 











view of D.H. H r y resident 


Bowles says: 
Evens! "equipment was 9 large frame house 

of which waa 6 fine grov f trees, 

of big house, surr ate 

jack saplings, were t 

slave population, With 

thirty or forty young 

negro mammy own ag A 

pied a comfortable house furr sery for some 

fifteen or y negro 

piantnation each yeer, 

they were old enough 

four yenrs these c 

for t 

fit 


on St ag 


scens, 





The manuscript cc of eo 2, Sinve Populntion, Cen- 
Sus of 1860", Burenu of the Census, Washington, D.C., disproves 
The J.T. Evans resided in inaty County 
ed forty-one vnose ages were distributed nor. 





mally for family groups. 
females, between fifteen and 


within the same age limits; five w 


ten and fifteen years; while t 
years, kvans housed his f 
haps this tnle originated fr 


elderly Negro Woman preside over t¢ 


left their children while 
field, 

The sale of a likely you 
could have been the fo 
if such sales took place. 
a liability for eight 
simpl¥est chorns until 
were never "full hands" 
danger of loss 
terfersed with 


sales 


the 


these rty-one slaves were 
yeers of age; eight were males 
ere children between the sges of 
one to ten 
seven uses, Per- 
of heving a tidy 
mothers 


from 


"three or 
given 





The market for 


point. Meny planters 
their capital in additional 


the binding of a ser 


mystery of planting, carpentert 


ingenious plan, would protect ¢ 


Although there were scatte 


from the lnst 


the majority of snles 


for Negroes came after 


vest, which period 


Sen'son. ~The best season 


crops were made, thore 
ire extra labor to harvest 


Tequired extra assistance an 


8 never reached the saturation 
tle up 

Assurance that 
the art and 


» OF Sewing, or some other equally 


heir righte Negro property. 


ndJenuery. But, 
Sugaf-malein 


art 


were 





49 
always in demand. In 88 much as the planter used the same 





1852, (Quoting 
Smith, October 





machinery in 
the prices of Negro hi 4 sure upon the selling 
price, the discussion s and ¢ 8 of hire will de con- 


sidered under the sell 


servants 
rivate sale, 
slave was to 

und and well-di 


rhood; planters the river lexns ays preferred 


colimated Negr Sometines lent d the purchase of 


Paid fifteen hundred dollars in Louisiene, because out of the 
woods beside the rond he hed henrd the runnway's soft voice 

‘ying, "arse Stephen, Sa, I's ewin' to Mexico. You ao buy me 
(nde, GaEyWLANYOUNANGVEN = Perry had the precedent of his erent 


runaway 





Austin to James F. Parry, No r 136qnd December 
in Austin I 453 + 3 1 interview 





with H.A, Perry, Angleton, Texas, 


genial home or of keeping a 





Vegro family together, » planter 
might confidentially sol 


licit hi 


friend to purchase a certain 
sl 
servant or even a whole femily. 


Again @ man who was hiring a 
51 


John N, Walton 
end September 7, 1847 
and May 6, 1857. 





y 2, 
Texrs, 





Slave might be offered the option of purchasing him if 
52 
was to be sold, Immigrants oftent 


the slave 


t slaves in ex- 
52 


A.G, and R, Mills 
Williams Papers, Rc 





chenge for cash or for land, 





keep their labor, 


Public Sales 


Before the days of the Republic inc 


div 
the judge of the probate court a 


, 
Other property./ This 


rblie sales of Ginvese 
‘‘ennteally "indentured servents” from 1828 to 1836, slong with 


custom of selling at "public outcry" con- 
timed end developed into » regular monthly sale's day 
Settled counties, took place at 
*8 fixed day, usunlly the first 
Meeds of 


Hiring 


the same time, 
fuesday 
the widely scattered populat 


in the month, 
“8papers, 


met the 
lon, inader served with 
‘hia practice eliminated the expens rdv 


sing 





and accounts for the relatively small number of Negroes advertis- 
ed for sale in the later papers, Occasionally a man advertised 
that he would sell certain Negroes at the next public sale if he 
had not previously sold them at private sale, On the whole, 
word-of-mouth and the "first Tuesdays" sufficed for the majority 
of the sales, leaving the columns of the newspapers to the deal. 
ers and those required by law to advertise -- sheriffs and ad- 


55 
ministrators of estates, 





53 
Texas Gazette 
Telegraph (Houston) 
(Clar 
1853; February 3, 1855; 
(Marshall), October 2, 
August 5, 1898, 





Not all the pub 8 took pl the regular day, 
but a man could be more certain of n good crowd at time, The 


soles in the fifties drew crowds, So lively and irited wns the 


bidding of a Marshnll gathering in 1857 that they 85 


stove the appraised value of y slpves, and msny were s0 in- 
54 


terested that they neglected to v n that day's election 





xn8 Republican (Marshall), Februnry 7, 1857. 





The sale of Fecan Point Plentett belonging to the estate of 


tobert, Hamilton, deceased, bror nsiderable gathering of 


‘trangers"” to Clarkeville and about thirty of the seventy-four 





negroes, which were sold in families, went to planters from 
55 
Bowie County and Arkansas, Some planters, even at pubdlic 





(Clarksville), January 1, 1859,end Pebruary 6, 


1859. 





sales, required that each 
tion was no guarantees against 

Since the custom of 
prevalent, many letters hat the slave was 
being sold for no ff, asuel reasons essiened 
for the sale were ‘ reak-up of the 

account of 

ange 


a. S paid cash or 


the sales varie 
houses t a. Many gave 


part cash, rem t id f hs to two or 


three years, 


vA 


tfference 


the mortences 


buye 





sellers required bond and approved security, one of the signers 
being, ® resident of the county where the sale was made, At other 
times a deed of trust secured the purchase money, Acts of sale 
were ususlly at 

Bach sleve usually brought » bill of sale which warranted 


the slave sound in body and mind and the title to him good and 


(ay) unless he personally imew the slave, the purohaser had to 


be slert for t 8 fAnc ible dealing in this great game, Exe 


perienced men were often crught, as wes MAbEhewCAREWRIRKEY @ 


inndvertently bough seventeen 
year old girl suffering 


anio 


disease of the heart 





berts, Ma 





power of men and 


Brent divorsity in the age, health, «nd r the servents, 
S57 


is impossible to know the exact scale of pric Something 





87 

U.B. Phillips, Li L oyth (Boston 
), 177. Phillips has a char Prices of Si in Pour Mar— 
and of Cotton at New York, 





of the general trend cen 








newspapers, snd other sources, Slaves in Texas were always high, 
because New Orleans was the highest slave market in the United 
States, because sleves were always in active demand in Texas, 


and because Texxs finances were hampered by lack of banking 


facilities and by a sound currency through much of her h tory, 


Before annexation, prices for prime sleves ranged from 
three hundred to twelve hundred dollars.) For four hundred dollars 
Matthew Cartwright in 1829 bought Jemes, aged twen » who had a 

ate of good character red by four men Wilson’County, 


58 
Tennessee, n xos memorable were the prices 








bank paper of uncer- 


thet the best hands 





February 4, 
November ll, 





dollars in 


price for likely Negroes in 





The Clopper 











61 
about one thousand dollars in Louisiana funds, Por the next 





61 
Telegraph and Texras Register (Houston), October 27, 1838, 








seven years, Cartwright wns paying from four hundred and fifty 
dollers to eight hundred dollars, “cash in hmd," for young 
Negroes in their late teens and rly twenties, Cartwright wae 


also buying children, He paid $ for ten year old Jim; 


for Milly, a year younger than Jim; 0 for Litey who 


twelve; le he paid $1060 for the two Negroes, Mary, fifteen, 


and Harry, ten. 





Bills of Sale, Janu € Januery 

October 1840; A 9, 1841; pte 8, 1841; 
February 15, 184 ret } 42; : 1843; 
way 18, 1844; Aug 29 N r 6, 1845; 1845, 
cartwright Papers, 4 





ese and other 





Sele, 184 353, John Hy re Papers in posses. 
Belton; receipt, 
and Company. 
1844, Pres. 
ra. Mary A. 
of Texns, 


or Around eighty 





ng, Negroes wt wo e yerrs of useful- 


before old age incapncit thom for hnrd labor, Ashbdel 


trading old Sam end thi 











64 
liest little negroes I ever saw -- worth at least $300." 


65 





64 
Ashbdel 
in Letter Book. 


Smith, February 11, 1 
University of fexas, 








Tab. 





After Texas went into the 





page 23, shows the rte of incrense 
of the value of the slaves as reported to the tax Assessor, 
1846, the average price was $326; four years later, $361; wh 
ved to $673 by 1860. Fluctuntions in the value of t 


currency must be considered in compnring prices, 





In 1854, prices all over the State were so high that 


ican remarked that people m 





Marshall st be going crazy 





the sale’ any r nary e 
Le's day ordinary men 








brought from $14 





-- half cash and 


to $1800; Negro women, from $100)to $1200; a girl of fifteen 
Over $900. Consideration in seversl cases was 





ces of negroes,” saying that he did not think it wes "an e 
, y ne 








@ of the sbundance money, nnd the prosperous conditio 








the country." throughout the spring, 
editor decided that Negroes were cheaper in South Cerolina t 
‘ Aa west Said! Sand 1 
‘n Texns becnuse South Carolina had rnilroadsand banks whil 





Texna had neither -- Marshnll was the center of 








this time, 


le V, 


In 
ile 


he 


the 


t 


nos twelve months 





han 


e 

















ll, 1854; April 22, 1854; Bills of Sale, April 15, 1854; March 
30, 1854; February 11, 1854, Chambers Papers, Univers 


Texns, 


ity of 





The next year RK, L. Loughery, editor of the Republican, 
noted thet prices continued high despite "considerable complaint 
about hard times," At public suction on the sale's day in March, 
a ten year old Negro girl brought $475; another about eight 
years old, $452, twelve months credit; a ut six years 
old on twelye months credit, 1; 8 Negro man, twenty-four yeers 


ensh $1100; another aged thirty for $975; and » woman and 


boy child aged four, $1,055, twelve months credit. fhe paying of 





66 
Texas Republican (Marshell 





how frantically 


the plenters were building up their Negro gangs, This same yoer 


law, “rs, Mary Hose, $120 each 


hie mother-in- 


two Negroes and 00 for th i third, 





Rose Frpers, Universality of 





Negroes, when hired in exes, were 
per cent on the investment. 


After 1857, the planters < 


for gauging the price 


Price of a pound of 








the costs of slaves mounted, In Pebruary, 1857, the editor of the 
Mershell Republican wrote that prices on the last salets dey 
apperred almost fabulous, adding that they carried him back to 


68 
ne days of 1835, In central Texas, Austin May Williams, son 





68 


Texas Republican (Marshall), February 7, 1857, 





of Samuel May Williams, hired at euction for his saw mill in 

Eastrop County one Negro boy 

for the year, nese yr s y he slightly above the 

average, for saw-m VAS ro addition to the wages, 

Williams calculated that the board for his threo hired Negroes 

would be six dollars a month or seventy Oo dollars for the year, 
is atimnted the lewful allowance of 


69 


Not all planters clothed 





Williams to Beaver a. f postscript of 
to letter of r & - Williams Paver 
library. illinms es A 00 wouia ciotne 
the 





hired slaves; Jnmes F, Perr : habitually charged 


shoes snd blankets to the owner of 





70 
Abigail Curlee, TexasSlnve Plantation 

1863," in B.C. Bark { ingsin Texas History 
nools And Southwest Fr alias, 1929),433, 











The panio apparently had no depressing effects upon the 
slave trading though R, and D. G. Mills and other 
commercial houses fared badly, 
1858 as saying, 
then years of age so or 1206 dollars, a girl of twelve years 


1255 men 


brought 


twelve months 





quoting 





Texas could sup- 
most entrancing 
eney: "Just think 
in three 
twenty hands, 


t the expiration ree years a six 


yerrs will be rich > "om field hands ranged 





December 4, 1858, 





to 500 


very tall, 


@ fnvored with good sensons for a few yeurs, 


will be large'y the gainers.” 














Though no fixed ratio was maintained tatween the price 


and the hire of Negroes, money wages for slaves continued with 
74 


few exceptions to reflect the exorbitant purchase prices, The 





74 
James W, Dance to Milton G, Davis, January 26, 1859, 
Adriance Papers, University of Texas, Dance gave Davie a note 
for seven hundred dollars for the hire of seven Negro 
egreed to furnish the Negroes the usual amount of clo 





Republican quoted from the Bastrop Advi 
paid for Negro hire on New Year's 
Old Grandmothers -- scarcely able to do more 


then feed ickens and keep babies out of the fire 
uired for figures ran 


ping from $150 to $160 per year; 
boys and girls, ged from 4 ears, bro 
ively one hundred, « mind nd si 
hundred and seven 
whilst grown men 
to two hundred 
we remember 
looks more 


The editor of the Republ n mien er 4 these pric 


fair interest upon the money, and 


ceed, those of 


with the gold of Cali 








These prices at Pastrop on ¢ Praz could not compare with some 


paid at Crockett on 


Last New r's Day was as usual our general 
hiring dry, hough but few negroes were put upon 





the block, These few went at fancy prices; a 
negro black-smith hired et five hundred and 

fifty five dollars for © yer, @ negro boy, a 
field hand, at tiree dred and ten; a woman 

at two hundred end two dollars and fifty cents; 

a boy of 12 years brought near a hundred dollars, 
Don't mistake us, reader, they were not sold, 
only hired for the and besides thg.pay, the 
hirer agrees to give suitable clothing, © 





SOZRS aeput n qioting 
the Crocket . r b 1, ural Limits 


of Slavery 
XVI, 151-171 aptember, 
torical Quarterly, 





Prices such as these added fuel to the agitation for a 
of the Africen trade. After unsatisfactory experience 
white workmen, Austin May Williams concluded in the fall of 
that Negro laborers on twelve months time for $18 and $20 


preferable. "Their board and tre 8 le Compared 


ite men, such as I hav 





Williams to William H, September 10, 
Pavers, Rosenberg 1 on, 





Common 
field hands brought seventeen, eighteen, even ss hich as nine- 
teen hundred dollars on the genera 

prevailed at the public 
for # carpenter 


¢900 cash, thus trans- 








78 
cending even the prices of 1835, The speculative spirit con- 





78 
Texas Republican (Marshall), February 11, 1860, 





tinued to stalk abroad though a few were beginning to question 
and to make terms, At the auction in Austin on January 2, 1860, 
Austin May Williems hired “a fine man who has worked at Cooks 
mill, I got him for 210. I 250 rather than 
have lost him,, I tried to hire privately but could not succeed,” 


Only ten slaves were offered at thet Three months later 





79 


Austin M, Williams to Neaver [W H Williams], Jan- 


uary 56, 1860. Williams Pevers, Kose Library, Galveston, 





Williams wrote thnt Negroes were too h end must come down, 
Acting upon this opinion, 1 he offers $18 a month for labor 
to replace five of his men whom he was compelled give up. 


80 


The owner must agree to lose the time nd going. 





80 
Austin M, Williems to Beaver, April 6, 1860; 
1860. Willinms Pepers, Rosonber brary, Galveston, 





After the war was woll tb » many found it difficult or 
impossible to hire out their slaves. The question 


the Negroes with food and c ig, wes one of 
factors; ginhouses and warehouses overflowing w 


cause of the blockade: were crete we ings sgrainst more produc- 





72 | 


tion. Kach year of the war intensified the situation, 7. G. 
Masterson testified that he was attorney for the McNeel estate 
in 1864 nnd he could not hire the Negroes for that year at any 


price, 





had tried to hire them from the door of the court- 


house end failed, Forced to send them home, Masterson hired a 
81 
few by the month at different prices and some by the day, ! 





81 
T. G, Masterson's 
es to the Administration of 
Papers, University of Texas, 


estimony in Statement of John Adriance 
e Patton ate (undated), Adrisnoe 








John Adriance annually from 1859 through 1863 received $1975 in 





wages for ten of the Negroes belonging to the estate of C. R, 


Patton, the cooper, and Joshua, the blacksmith, 


brought each year from four hundred nnd 





six hundred 
dollars, Prices declined. From January 1, 1864,to June, 1865, 
Adriance got two thousand dollers for twelve Negroes, or at the 


82 
rate of $150 per year, In 1864, twenty Negroes were advertised 





82 

C. FP. Patton in account with John Adriance, Administrator 
of the Estate of C.K. Patton (undated). Adriance Papers, Univer- 
Sity of Texns, 





to hire at one-third of the old prices in specie or the equivalent 
in Confederate notes, Men were quoted at nine and ten dollars; 
women, at five and seven; snd boys and girls, from three to five 


83 
dollars per month. 

















It 1s impossible to know the scale of prices for the pur- 


chase of slaves during the wor. Most of the sales were made in 


cotton and lend, There was considerable activity. Some planters 
rid themselves of their slaves to their more optimistic fellow 
citizens, efugees from other states brought in slaves and dis- 


84 
posed of some of them, Men y Texens, convinced that their cause 





84 
Avner J, Strobel, The Plantetions and Thiir Owners 
Brazoria County, Texas, 15. : 








was just, clung to slaves, Members of the Trueheart family 
earnestly osed their mother's desire to sell four of their 
85 


slaves, As late as March 3, 1865, a resident of Navasota d= 





Trueheart to Mery M. Joseph December 23, 1862; 
April 12, 18¢ Trueherrt Pspers, rg Library, Galveston, 





vertised for $2000 to $3000 worth groen to be paid for in 
cotton, Men preferred 


the Confedora The Galveston } ried many 





more offors to exchange land and st or Negro than to sell 
86 
then for currency. 
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Galveston Tr oi c 
1863; March 16, Ib04 T 4 rct 1864; April 
P Vebruary l, 











The troubled condition of public affairs in the late fif- 


and the falling price of cotton did not make the Texans 


of investment in Negroes. They continued to buy and to pay 


prices, Why? Was it speculation? Braggadocio? Hysteria? 


blind, fatuous belief in the permmency of slavery that 
drove the planters like Gaderene swine to their destruction? 


Would there mve been © react if the Civil Wer had not come? 


The Texens had two fields of investment. Internal improve- 


ments were ® huge maw into which vast sums could be poured wt 


this form of investment could only be profitable t wh coopera 


tion, when large numbers of settlers had come. 


The planters 


were afraid of vanks, Factories could not psy with the scant 


population of the state, New hom furniture, carriages, 


fine horses increased prestige, y Were unprodu 


vestments. Negroes and lands were productive, or at least had 


litios. 

was originally from north or 
recognized this condition, 
ies were generally re 

supremacy of two of 

vast of land 


tracts and 


Many of the Texnns we 
tion of 

whether he had yet aoq 

® planter 


to hve 


Kvery citizen of Texas, whether he 


8 on end Dixon line, 


In the Gan AlRUBHIne GecHiony|three 


"Ler 


ding families 


these rested upon the possession of 


ird, upon the ownership of 


re "lend poor." The first considera. 


sition of hdend, 


ustomary for 


unimproved 


acreage 





as he had improved, while many had ten times as much land as 
they cultivoted, and a few had more than a hunired times. Labor 
in time would bring most of this unfer the plow. 

After conditions became stabilized, the planter refused to 
part with this surplus land; he was holding it for a rise in 
price, or for future expansion of hig om operations, or af a Tré- 
serve to replace his tilled acres when fertility would be depleted, 
or for his children's inheritance. More than once the newspapers 


raged over the refusal of the wealthy planters to sell unfeveloped 


portions of their plantations in (Brazoria ana Matagorda counties 


to the land-hungry hordes of immigrants. The planter had the lana; 
more Negroes would develop it. He welcomed the increase of his 
force whether it be by natural increase, by gift, by inheritance, 
by marriage, or by purchase. He calculated that he could afford 
to pay a elightly higher price than other markets comanied because 
the slave could produce about one-fifth more in Texas than else-~ 
where. Furthermore, good cotton land was abundant and much cheaper 
in Texas than land of equal quali in the older estates. 

The consequence of the m ving to secure Negroes through 

to get rich quickly was that many planters faced 

the war era and its aftermath with more than a third of their 
Capital tied up in Negro property, much of it purchased at 
Tuinously high prices, or with their credit pledged for labor soon 
to be free. The effecte were Aisastraus. Some, even unto the 
thim generation, were lost in the Slough of Despénd over the 


Vanishing of this capital. Descendants of one of the great slave 


Owning families of the San Aug@ueine section live todaz 





in a dilapidated log-house on the fringe of the broad acres once 
owed by the family, Of sterner fiber, other families, momenter- 
ily hopeless and even fleeing their crumbling estates, soon took 
heart and the children finished prying for Negroes fifteen and 
twenty years free. This group hed their lands clear of mortgages, 
Some let land, too, elip through their fingers. A few laughed 

in the face of their creditors and flung mortgages for Negroes 

at their retreating backs. Wore Negro labor was in Texas after 


the war than prior to 1861, but meny readjustments were necessary 


before it functioned even as efficiently as under slavery. 





CHAPTER III 


PLANTATION MANAG 


It was no light responsibility to be master of slaves; 
over and above the welfare k y mily, the planter had 
the wellbeing of the Negro families in his care, ‘The planter 
beceme depressed and apprehensive of ring when droughts 

floods came, the worms r > 1 to field, 
credit, let 
the merchant berr the burden #s long ns ho would; debt sppar- 
ently held no terrors for the planter. But in most cases he 
assumed his full share of responsibility and noquitted himself 
creditable manner, 


ities were varied nnd extensive. The pros- 


pective planter made preliminary trips to the new country to 


Seek out a suitatle location. In c he was influenced 


by friends who had preceded h 





of the soil; by the facilities for marketing; by the kind of 


crops he wished to cultivate; and by satisfactory environment 


or his family, 
As a result there wera, roughly, three principal planta= 


tion areas, 


so happily were they situated to dominate the coun 


design sné n physical characteristics 


keeping he committed mich of 
Beneral oversight of his 
illness 
the master. Negro, the master 


isst resort. Constant 


isester, not only 





to the plmter himself, the entire group. It was no task 
for a weakling, but one which for many yesrs yielded rich returns 
to industry, foresight, and sagacity, 

Plantation life had many compensat fforded a 
comfortable living; servents; leisurn, gi unmixed 
with vexations; a sense of importance; 


master over all one m 


from withdrawing from th c Its pater- 


nelism satis 1 4 measure compensated for 


burdens and 


Texas had hed experience in other 


mature men brought preconceived ideas of manage- 


sed plantation methods 
Alabama before he came 
Texas rewarded his efforts. 


h 


he would take twenty negroes, 








Death closed his planting career in 1836, 


Berlet, "Jared Ellison Groce," in Southwestern Historic 


Quarterly, XX, 358-360; 364. 





Another monber-of the “old three hundred,” Josish H, Bell, 


brought ripe wisdom to Texes, North cea 1a, reared in 
Tennessee, Bell, before he died in 1838, used his experience 
gained in Missouri and Louisiana in behalf of Austin nd the 


colonists and in developing a modest plantation, "flowing with 


milk end honey." "Madame Bell's" continued to 


tion after the husband's death. Others of thi 





Barker, The Life of Stephon F. Austin, 40; 


Scotch-Irish in Ireland and A an, 99-118. 











GHEEEEED rem upon the tracted aimee 
in various states of the Old South in developing properties, both 
great and small. 
More plenters and would-be planters were 
coming end mntributing their knowledge to the 
result was that Texas became a sort of clearing house of Southern 


Although he had been considering removal since 1824, 


Roynll did not come from Alabama to open his plentation in 


(Brazoria County until sometime between 1830 and 1832, - 





Roynll to Austin, December 28, 1824, in Austin Papers, 


llinm Johnson to Aust 325, in Austin 





papers, I, 1052; Austin to R. R. Royall, April 27, 1830, in 
in Papers, II, 372; Austin 
atin Papers, Il, 758- 





From Missouri in 1831 came James F, Perry to open the next 


"which was to be the inherj- 


yeorr his plantation, "Peach Pot 
tance of his son S S. Per efter the elder Perry's death 
in 1853. James FP. Perry hed been trained in the mercantile 

business end applied sound business principles to planting, aa 


did his s +, Who was in charge of the plantation as 


early ns 





4 


1831-18 
also 4 


41 51. 





Early in 1833, John Sweeney and his wife, seven sons, and 


daughters brought overland from Tennessee a large gong of 


long train of wagons pnd work animals. Immediately 
he begnn clesring off the forest and establishing a plantation on 
the Brean league in Brazorin County. His five curviving sons 


"were settled ° 1 plentations 
carved out of the ler dy of 1 father 
had purchnsed fA good end : f 

of sleves the thers maintained en amiable 
rivalry with their father and each other in growing 
crops and in dispensti hospitality, in both of 


the father wa model of the 3 ee 
John Sweeney died fr r hi to 


Widowed daught 





ond tn Amarioa,135-139, 











By way of North Carolina in 1837 came Dr. Ashbel Smith, 
« Connecticut man; he drew upon innumerable resources at home 
and abroad, in forming his idens of planting end agriculture, 
wich he tried at "Head-Quarters” on Galveston Bay in the early 
forties, About 1847 he acquired "Evergreen" from General Mosely 
Faker, originally of Alabama, The whole state profited by Smith's 
leadership. 

In 1834 S.W. Blount arrived from Ge » where he 
gromm up on a plantation, to open near San AuRustane what 


, . 
neighbors called "Blounts Free Neg 





“captain S.M, Blount, Sen 





Having declared in 1838 his tion of becoming a citizen 
the Republic of Texas, Colonel Julien S. Devereux in 1 took 
his residence in Montgomery County where he snd his aged father, 

Devereux, planted for five years, This location proving 

too sickly, Colonel Devereux acquired a plantetion of more than 


eight thousand acres in Rusk County near "Hobson's Choice, Gourd 
Neck Settlement." Under Colonel Devereux's direction "Monte 
Verdi" provided during the next ten yerrs a comfortable living for 
his usehold and leisure for Devereux 

legislature and to make extend urs througt : Georgia 
and Alabama had been the homes of e vereux family before they ~ 
came to cane” 





7 3 
Rough draft of Naturalization Pepers, Kepu of Texas, 





Montgomery County, by Devereux; also J, S, Devereux to JW. 
Devereux, March 7, 1846. Devereux Papers, Mrs. i. P. Devereux, 
custodian, Austin, Texas, 





(QOVSREMERGEIRSHE) came in 1838 to Columbia where he engaged in 
merchandising with Thomas J, Pilgrim, John Adriance, end others 
as his successive partners, While he and John Adrier were con- 


ducting their commercial business under the firm name of Smith 


and Adrinnce, they were from May, 1641, to about 1847, 


omers of “Waldeck,” which Smith controlled by reason of his 


three-fourth's-interest., After Adrianc ithdrew from the part- 


nership, Smith ntinued to plant until about the beginning of 


the Civil War, when fe left the sts An energetic man of bus- 


iness with inexhaustible drivir ower rgen L, § veloped 
8 
VWinldeck” until 1t became the best sugar plantation Texas, 








one of his young 
overseers, a paragraph 1 k's book, nnd some business 
letters furnish the only information concerning Smith's operations, 
John Durst, esider r 823 and the 
protege of the merchant nnd trader, Samuel opened his 


9 





. Wood, "The History of Leon County", 








Mis sissip 


in 1845, whore he opened 


older brother, John 
10 
county 























settle eleven miles below Columtus, Tait prospered in Texas; 
his holdings grew from 1,907 acres in 1847 to more than 5,458 in 
1861, and his servants increased from fifteen in 1847 to sixty~ 
three in 1861, Tait found serve on the board of direc- 
tors of the Buffalo Bayo Braz and Colorado Knilroad Company. 
His "Plantation iules" an s show that Init was a wise end 


12 
systematic master, 





Lists of Taxable Property, 
Plantation Papers" (MS.), phi stot 
originals in possession of Elbert 
Als for 18! 





About May, General Aaron fee, n friend of Andrew 
Jackson, arrived in ris with his slaves to yield some 
13 
hirty-odd victims y 1 1850, 


=a 





undeted notes on epidemics in Texas, Ash- 
t heve opened lm te enariier, 
1849 and reported 
re in 1850" (MS 
Texas, 





"Wyalust ¢ Priendless) wns opened by Beverly 

nyette Holco who came from Virgdr in 1849 to live in Mar- 
shell and run two plantations, one in Upshur end the other in 

ms 


inrrison Count: One of his sons-in-lnw, Klkennh Greer, also jad 


in Upotur 





ire, DeWitt Smith, Uersnall, Texas. 








The newspapers spoke of the immigrants in the fifties as 
15 


peing enterprising, intelligent men in the prime of life. 





15 
Northern Standard (Clarksville), November ll, 1854, 





This description fits Thomas Affleck, who bought the land for 
his plantation in 1856 from S, Willinms, Reared and educated 
in Scotland, s resident of the middle west, and * 
Gardener and Farmer, "nd more recently a planter in 

Adams County, Mississippi, where he had married Mrs. & S$, Smith 
-~ one of the Dunbers of Natches Affleck accomplished a note 
able work in bringing "Glentlythe” to the degree 
deecribed by him in 1865. Few were the planters of Aff 
stomp <= a man of vision end dreams, methodicel, snd pre tical, 
an able and forceful writer, and far in advance of his times. 
The editors of the Toxns newspapers rejoiced to see him coming 
to Texhs; they knew him through his almenac and other writings, 
through his eccount books ("The Cotton Plentetion Record and 

t Book" and "The Suger Plenta fon Record and Account Pook"), 


1 


outhern Nurseries. For Texas he had new ideas 








the practicability of h 8 by successful experiment, 


“ith consequent advancement o r ure ond stock-ratsing,. 





His young step-son, Calvin J, “nith, was only awaiting his 


majority to open a stock farm and plantation in Weshington 
17 
County, whioh he later did, 








17 
Thomas Affleck to S.M, Williams, June 16, 1856, W41liams 
Penens, Rosenberg Library; personal interview with T. Dunbar af- 
rlect, Galveston, Texas; h.S, Red, Austin, Texas, Junbar Kecords, 
on deposit in Kosenberg 





For more than twenty yorrs T + Blackshear had 
been a planter in Georgia before he began opening his plantation 
between Anderson and Navasota. Here he had 107 of his Negroes 
at work in 1858, It was Jenuary 8 vof third and 
last gang of slaves arrived, his ly Inving come the year be- 
fore. Blackshear continued to plant Geor seed as well as the 


Extra-Prolifie and the Dean cotton saad, 





18 
Blackshear's Diary for 18 E hear Papers, 
static copies, University of Texas; or nals in posses 


Blackshear, Navasota, Texas, 





If this group of men was representative of Texas planters, 
and there is’no reason to think 
the majority of the planters in Texas followed the best methods 


in vogue in other states. Few of tiem were jervious to new 


fields of 


{deans though some ignored the lessons of the worn-out 
the Old is true that far too many of lung to the 


but 





good seasons more than could be harvested and slave lator was an 
inert mass which could be trained but gradually to new ways and 
methods, 

The records which the planters left show that they were 
citizens in the true sense of the word, They served on juries; 
sat in the legislsture; enlisted »s soldiers; fed armies; re- 
velled in politics; t r supported ools and churches; 
surveyed and maintained roads; nnd served on ncademy bonrds; in 
short, performed their duty as they sew it and as occasion arose, 
Yet for all their manifold civic d 
have head their fingers on the 
familiar were Perry and Blackshear with 
of their plentations that, if the records did not show otherwise, 
they would appear to hve been their own overseers, It is evi- 
dent that they did more than ride over their ds once a week 
nnd lay out the work to be dme by the mext Smturday, [heir 
plans seemed to have been formilsted weeks and even months shead 
of time. 

Though he might himself he c 
weather nnd though he might have the executive ability essential 
for planning and supervising the aff. s of his plantation, the 


plen ter usually required an assistant to 


8, to execute his plans, or to take complete charge of opera- 


‘lons, With money, or credit, the farmer could 


in time secure 
fertile lends and # healthy crew of laborers, but seldom was he 


“Ssured of on efficient overseer, ‘The suc of a yernr's work 





Powiieg Stlp Ltatne 


f hefpth fps mentedrrad, 


UPhade TH: A 


Dernerdo 


TS. 
Dickhin et. 
poclee pore 


ile L, Pasar Kel bn 








often depended upon the overseer, 


srt of men did the plenters choose? 


The Oversesrs 


The planters sought hone 


successful experience in fern 


To Mark Stroud, a plenter of 
legislature, upon one occasion 


would like to employ a man with 


a large one, "who will undertake 


and attend to taking care of th 


hands all family 


vith having moderate 


cruel overseer on any terms,” 


bread corn. 


know the whereabouts of Mr. Windham 


lg . 


sent to see 


In view of 


t, industrious, 


not 


thie fact, what 


sober men with 


e Fbhout 25 gooc 


ve mn severe or 


cash and 


If a Mr. Smith was not available, he 


ad 
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Copy of letter of 


Novenber 4, 1850 





Though he 
relntives and 


‘Ocating, a 


ers, clerks in stores, 


ml Overseers, and immigrnnts 


s, his merchants, 


ssist him in 





overseers in Texas. 
20 
1,254. 


Most of them were y 


ung men. 


By 1860 their number hed increased to 


Of the forty-two over- 





20 
Population of th 








seers in Smith Coun 


twenties; twelve, 


forties, All were born wit out 


as their birthplace while nine esch peve 


four, South Carolina; 


early 
thirteen gave Georgia 
Alabama 


and Tennessee; 


two Mississipps; 





in 1860" 


Smith 
washington, D.C 


in County 





of an overseer 


the work, compe 


n was conducive 


his plentetion. 


An examination of applica’ 


something of the 


Whiting wrote to 


ications 


Taxas, it was unusuelly 


0 progressive mon, 


The 


often furnish 


word eventual scess AB A 


together with the inevitable 
to change overseers 
managenent of 
fons end recommendations dit. 

offered by aspirants, 
ant 





very rich rho 


ze 


iar 


with us who 


has deen 


the fem. he of experience 


his - ‘ be from Tannesse 


healthy 


likely t t e 


most 














recommen#ea 


Te tance 


nz bean 


anpaged 
soAaa ‘ " r 16 ms 


him 


+ haw = ing nner 
nect I - - mblea 
excernas 


nve 











2vToOas 


employed the applicant who was \ieger S, Smith, In 1855 S.D, 


Whitehead, a native of Tennessee, was recommended as a "gentle- 
25 


man end qualified in every respect," and Smith employed him, 





25 
E, Cromwell to Ashbel 1, 9 4, Ashbdel 
mith Papers, 





Meager were the qualifications of some of the professionals, One 
declared that "overseein, da been his business for the last 


ten years and he wanted to continue for two or three more years, 





the time of his n WAS r Judge W.W, 


Wingfield of Nacogdoch i for v three years he 


had been manager of 





James M. Bell to J 1S. Devereux, October 2, 1848, 
Devereux Papers, 





evoreux was seeking an 53 rk Stroud 
loert } D 1 sh County and de- 
clined overseeing; he recommended ¥ it who hed been over- 


yeers es better than Gilbert, 


the best farners he hed found in 


hrve him back alit[tjle 


hag a 


berth but, fail. 











95 


ing to give satisfaction, he was forced to farm the next year 


” 





peanuse no one would employ "as on overseer. ‘his "pushing" 





end the unpopularity of his wife whom the Devereux family 
onlled "Madame Moiselle MeXnight” explain his failure. In con- 
tr-st to hor wis the wife of Knamsey, scKnight's successor, 
whom Mra, Devereux described ns n "clever industrious women 

2£ 
very different from Nadamois Me [kK wipue.* If the overseer 





28 
Search A. Devereux 
1855. Devereux Papers. 





Devereux, Decenber 15, 





were married end his wifo lived on the plantation, she seemed 


inverinbly to be one of the decid'm fnotors in his success. 





Sone planters pr cutonmnta. Davi 














‘lls re ed several overscors ond easistant raeers to 
ervise "Li i," "Prlo Al*to,” mum Pince,” totalling 
2,500 ncres under cultivation end 92,167 acres of unimproved ‘ 
29 
lands, He chose honest men with initiative and schooled them 
29 


"Schedule 4 --. Production of Agriculture in 1860" 


), Steto Library, Austin, Loxns. 














% carefully that their raputetions as managers hnve insted un- 
50 


esent. 








trobel, th 











Texas; Thomas Giesecke, Angleton, Texas, 





When the planter hired his overseer, the two signed a con- 
tract setting forth the terms of the overseer's employment, Such 
Texas contracts as are aval deteils of some of the 


Alabama contracts exmmin Devereux's contract with Maxwell 
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and Johnson Malone, 
Macon County, Alabama, Docender 2! representative of 
several found in the Devereux > ct ith overseer 
for 1858 in Yancey's Plentstion int Book, November 6, 1857, 
in Menuscript Divisio f Courtesy of 
Mr. C.S8¢ Denman. 





Field in 1844 is 3 A: the Texes agreements; some 
of its phrases were t O his Alabama forms, In this 
contract Field 

undertakes snd engages to manage said Devereux's 
farming business and suc ther business as said 


Devereux may req naxing, care of stock, 


superintendin 1 s g carrying on 


ings, clearing lend r improvenents, 


and packin 

duties tha 

successful 

tion and serv to be dev interest of 
anid Deverew 


at Devereux's dis 


merchantable ginned cotton 


$8 or more, Devereux : ditt Devereux was 


also to board Field and t is t Their con- 
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Agreement between 1 .« Devereuz and Maxwell § 





February 8, 1844, Devereux Papers. For contrect, see Appen- 
dix Be 





tract for the next year was virtually the same, the salery being 
$225 or one-tenth part of the cotton and corn, as Devereux chose, 
It was understood thet the small field-above the cotton house 


which was to be planted for the use of the plantation was not to 


n the division of tt Although the 





Agreement between Julien S. Davereux and Maxwell 
» Februnry 15, 1 Devereux Papers, 





treatment of i specifically, Devereux's 
notes shay tr contemplated a provisi k the overseer 
should not compel the Negroes to work when or in bad 


34 


weathor. named twenty-two WN s, but lis twenty hands, 





Notes in Devereux's 
charge of plantation after Jan 





For the same year 


ond laundry 


Goffe signed tt r with his mark, 





. Devereux 


August 2, 








Howerton, the successor of Pield, and leversux contracted for 


yenr 1846, nt $250 and 20 bushels of corn, but Howerton wns 
36 
find himself and family in 911 other respects. loverton's 


50 





6 


Agreement detween Julien S. Devereux 
nuery, 1846, Deveroux Papers 





accounts show that he steyed with Devereux at 
He resigned, 


fied, dut 





Devereux 





n avidently eo the overseer 


Jevaraux's esides those 





evereux, 





slrendy mentioned owerton, came 


tO the Devereux plantation 





39 
Xecoint for salary 
» 1857. evereux 








Ashbdel Smith expected his overseer to assume complete control of 
the plantation for a period of years 


I would propose an arrengement between 
threes or five yenrs; & an Account of the 


expenditures being Kept, ® 


such proportion As we may 
fidently of the heelthful 


owned & occupied it for 
been a desth not even 
I have sixteen negro 
grown and four 
these in tow 
the place. 
of stock 
few days 


atock 


pork 


trenely wel 


he mai 


nveni 








Ashbel Smith Papers. 





charge 


cisely 


This description evidently attracte 


" 


of 


Evergreen” on the following ¢ 


wager S,. Smith, 


hriatnes Day. 


for he took 


When a T,x08 planter contracted with his overseer, pre- 


what services did he expect? 


them. Affleck, who in 1856 


plantntion near renham, published in 1855 an 


which circulated nore or less 


books end Dy 


summarized the 


prove 


properly 
made nt 
harness 
the prod 
condi Lon 
gener 
fine 
more than 
a crop of 


mide under the 
and of pr 


Senson, 


ends 


Yew left 


ourht the 


widely in Texas 


formal statements 
land for his 
prticle on "Manage- 


through his 


Ls concluding paragraph 


in en 


ent in the 


fbunidance of 


lly saved 


trorense 


condition 


the 
and 
provisions 


in 


clothing 


ent in 


nes, 
ors 


envy 


oa 





"Phe duties of sn Overseer, 


nt Sook,” 


from 


's 


nf fieck's 


tevie 


# 





sorsisting of 


the first 


ten 


"plantation 


tules 


uler iulos,” 








was, like that of Affleck and other Southern planters, for the 
42 


His directions read in part: 


Negroons. 





42 
"Plantation Rules" uniated, 
For rules, see Appendix C. 


Texae. 





lst Never punish ar 
one is capable of vroperl 
for an offence when angry. 
2nd Never require of e unrearonnble. 


u [hav 


firmness, 


an inventory of the effects &c on the 








customs banned by public opinion, S, D, Page, Smith's neighbor 
and overseer, was particulerly annoying & me of the Colonel's 
friends ns well as to the servants. At verious times these 
friends complained © into the fields; that 
ha summoned the Negroes to the house to receive instructions, 
the fulfillment of which was unsupervi i; Page sat and rocked 
while the servants waited on him; he habitually absented him- 
self from the plmtation for periods va 

week-end; he had his mare fed and groomed by th 


"Evergreen"; he employed {th’'s Negroes on his own plece; he 


“took corn home with him; he was r to prospective purchasers 


jenying them the cus- 
tomary privilege 
Smith's friends wondered why 
reported that the servants appenred ve justrious end dis- 


posed to do what they could to forward 





Tunnell to & r ry 2 € ne g 59; nj Roper 
to Smith, 6 8, 1857; snd Marc 1857. 
Ashbel 





of Page's letters was t 1t smoothly < 


that the fo wes small f 16 work to be 








Devereux, 








who unwittingly told what an overseer did to mske himself in- 
dispensible to him employer, To his father, J,W. Devereux, he 
wrote shortly after William Howerton took charge of his planta- 
tion in Montgomery County: 


Howerton is gettin on ve well there is altorether 
a different movement in every ng about the plenta- 
tion since he got unde: he negroes 
well and appear m mor ul and 1 
did under Field's adm str ton fo 
work himself > 1 Ps stocking 
repairing th than F lds did the whole year 
st order 
and he ts always in 
tence from eo negr 
fulfly]. even Andrew 
he is: punctual at 
fowerton that altho 
but that he thor 
was ready to go 
have nq fear of 


move. 





Devereux to John W. Devereux, Februnry 4, 1846. 





Devereux was prepar hold to hia new home, 
"Monte Verdi,” in Rusk County. 
When he was in reside he 1 r porvised the acti-~ 
the overseer, ur y Texes planters were not 
malaria, as Ww mn South, to absent them- 


periods from t r - Few of the Texans 


left agents and overseers in cherge of their interests for long 


iid, merbers of their families, neighbors, or 


friends supervised the work or kept owner informed of progress. 


During his long absences in travel and in the legislwture, colonel 








Devereux had not only the letters of his overseer but those of 


nis wife in whose "prudence and good sense" he had great confi- 


dence, especially with his father-in-law, Jom Landrum, near by 


to advise her. 
seer and friend, William 


in 


werto 


In his later years he also had his 


n, asa 


the management of his plentatior 


neig 


former over- 
hbor to assist, if 
46 


Although 





Julien 
Devereux Papers, 


[ess] 


Devereux to Sarah A, Devereux, November’ 22, 





Ashbel Smith tried to keep 


the frequent letters of hi 


rters" and ergreen” 


and extended absences, 


movements of the overseers 


nest; 


req 3 nevertheless, 


as on check upon 


and the crops. 
h and Ben Jami 


who had become 


farn 


in to 
over 

suffer 
c 
the o 


Smith 


mers. 


the 


uch with his 
ase 
ed serio 

ds objected 
espionnge 
wrote him nw 
verseer's 


relied upon 


plantation through 


spying on the 


to fulfill 


necessary 


merous 1] 


ports on the slaves, 


he judgement of 


of his rmer over-~ 





47 
Radcliffe 

Ashbel Smith 

Book; John 

January 17, 

27, 1847; Ben 

1857. Ashbdel 


Hudson t< 


August 7, 1842; 
in Letter 
1845; 


August 





On account 





"Head Quarters” and “Evergreen” is a maze -=- George A. Smith, & 


younger brother of Ashbel Smith; his protege, John H, Bauer, or 


fower; the slave Peter; one Redmond, sgainst whom Smith was 


warned as a “damned rascal and a villian snd swindler” who would 
48 


take every unfair adventage of a man or e woman; Benjamin E. 
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to Ashbel Smith, September 5, 1845, Ashbdel 
mith Papers. 





or, who received 


Jeorge were mentioned : rge for periods varying 


from a few days to more lt the Negroes and 


the plantation suffered, 
over the Perry Negroes, a constant stream 
of overseers, beginning with Will oe1 Bryan, who wns credited 


‘ pec ces 1839 
f $216.66 was made on September 
January 
amsey, K.K. Koontz, end 


Kamsey end Love were both discharged 





4n exchange. It will be recalled that this $688.07 was due in 
a time of infleted currency. Koontz may have finished out 
Trimble's service. ) rved throughout the year of 
1840, For his services in 34 ‘ . Harwell received $367.15 on 
December 10, Denman ctec serve from December 18, 1641, 
to Jnnuary, 1843. 
Denman hvd a horse and the agreement was that horse were 
kept on the plantas " used for its keep, Perry 
secured John Killen in 
Jenuary 6, 1842, to January 
two following overseers served for James Hancock 
whose family lived in 
egreed on March 
led Perry 
1847, for 
seph Hext, seer oughout 1849 end 1850, 
*® month with # tract recet y25 110 bales 


39 bales 


1849, Jesse Mur who wns skilled in sug king, wae paid 


92 for meking 96 hogshends, th PY crog 1851. He was 


Overseer from Jnnunry s tober when he began to make 


the balance a 


seer on 








with the excention of short intervals he continued in Perry's 
loyment until January 1, 1855. For overseeing in 1853 he 


received $500 with an nddition of $92 for making the sugar, A 


man who is called at various times s » Say nnd Sesayer, 


began overseeing on December 
yorr. He served one yerr end dbegsn on another mt it 
recorded whether 
the lnst overseer 
a month, and to fv hi ‘ » molaas. 
and a servant h fe and to cook and wash, 
It will be observed those Texes plenters as late as 
1849 continued to the s 8s of crop pryments to overseers, 
Whether they abandoned r fifties or whether it wos a 
custom of small 8 e determined, records of a 
large planter are avatinble. Devereux had y » slaves in 
1855 valued at 
had between 
These men, being smell pl 
prevent overdriving y their presence, 
have been © they : slaves to repors 
abuses, 
The life of an oversoer wns 
first up in the morning en 
®ver exposure to sun end rein he expoct che glaves; for, 


{t rains too hard for the oversner herd for Y'r 





49 
Negroes." 


The hours were long and filled with a variety of 








often 


ingenuity of overseer, 


the overseer was an interloper; he d 


sthers 


master, 
"the place,” 
they were hurried 


ware so faithful, so 


their names are memorable, 


ranked as @ good 


several years 


until the 


n 


4 worked for 8 son 


Wesley 


carpenter, 





Waller Groce, as 


Univer- 





s work wns 














war could not blast their reputations, Indeed "Ret 





Plantation, mannged Jarvis during Reconstruction, made his 


nter. One wonders whether the "Mr. Cash 





reputation the brig 
was H.J.B. Cash, once overseer at "Peach Point. 


have been others who filled this difficult situation creditably, 





their responsibilities for the health and well-being of the 


sleves in whom so much c 





> 
A] 
3 


the development 


of the plantetion, and for the pr: tion of good 





rops, The 


undertaking was difficult and the 





mpensation seems to have 
boen inadequate. 
The personal relations between master snd overseer appear 


to have beon freer in Texns than in ome of the other slave 





e comparatively small number of large plantetions, snd the 


high type of monhood of many overseers acc 


ence, Cordial relations existed betwoen 





Overseers save one. 





vereux wrote hone, "Since I left I 





with a great 





their overseers as I do." Indeed strong friendships developed 





A, Devereux, November 5, 1855. 








overseer. Such wes the case 











with William Howerton who became Devereux's neighbor after he 
ceased overseeing for him. In 1854 he accompanied Devereux on 
a tour of the southern stetes and Devereux requested MoKnirht, 
his overseer, to see that Mr. Howerton's little farm did not 


53 
suffer for want of attention, Mra, Devefeux and Mrs, Howerton 





53 
Julien S. Devereux to Sarah A, Devereux, 1854, Devereux 
Papers, 





were friends and often “spent the day” with each other end attended 
54 
church together. So sincere was the res 





: S. Devereux, December 15, 
1855; Col 0 lien S. Devereux, 1849-1854, Devereux 
Papers. 





and his wife for the h "ge of Wesley Shufford's child that 
they adopted »s their heir young daughter on the death of Mra. 
they left Texrs t th of the Civil War, 
the 


the sociel gulf 








plenter end ove A hy st tem also immi- 


with the settlers from sinve stetes. "Delicately nurtured” 











women were willing to endure gruelling privations rather then 
56 
have their husbands become overseers, It wes a relationship 





56 
McCormick, Scotch-Irish in Ireland and America, 136-137. 








which could be fruitful of either good or evil, and within the 


close confines of the plantation there was A mingling of both. 


The Negro 


The third humen factor in the system was the Negro, with- 


out whom the plantetion coul ot hnve oxisted. Negroes of rll 
types and varied skills composed the corps of laborers, A few 
became overseers; others were foremen, ™ r "straw-bosses;" 
some were house-servar it the vest majority were laborers 
in the fields and dependon It was no mean attainment to 
understand the psychology of the Nogro and to know how to handle 
-- how to be 1d to keep him at a dist 

his master »nd the plantation, nnd to 
insure a fair pr b of lebor. The Negro did not like to 
belong to “pc i ; he besked in the reflected glory of his 
white ple; led in t xe npany brought. In 
Benerrl the Negroes ref sted th 3 the mnster 
and the overseer. 


Long before modern industrislism the planter had discov- 


ered the high cost of old age pensions, benefits, unemploy- 





ment insuren 
laborers, The planter did not use 


necessary expense of looking after 


He cared for the old Negroes because 


there was nothing else he could do 


particular protection end ng 
helpless end would be a pert 
sick had a visiting nurse, 


tut usually » dependable 


of the mistress. seldom 


average force was capable 


nt though it 


his seventy hands were 


ce, accident insurance, and health protection for 


these terms but he bore the 


his Negroes, youngand old. 


they had served him end 


3 and ildren received 


because they were young and 


[dren's heritege. 6 


of the mistress, 


the ministrations 





57 
Julien S. Devereux 
Devereux Papers. 


sirbanks, December 28, 1851, 





overseer 


sixteen full hands. 





Papers, 





estimate does not mention 


said that he had 148 Negroes 


of 


these bet five 








formed all the labor on the plantation; of the remaining one <—— 


hundred, seven were too old to work; fifteen were suckling babies, 


and the rest were weakly with gangs of children ranging 
from two to twolve years rehell de- 





59 
Thomas 


Tri-Weeklz 














means were 


Beverly Holcomb 


Jected to oes, “Uncle 
"Uncle David Since Holcomb 


1 in town, 


Mareholl 


upon these two Neg 


No ordinary h a position of authorty 





Mro. DeWitt 





responsibility; a strong 





control his fellow servants and at the same time keep his own 
equilibrium and rennin loyal, Prince, one of two intelligent 
male servants owed by Joseph » was the general re- 
man, while Joe, than Prince 
but who was not F ht lieutenant, 
In prnise of Prince his master sai "I have owned him for more 
than twenty years; the most of 1e has been the manager 


of my plantation, snd if he hns ever deceived 


falsehood, I did not detect 1t or suspect 











nntation, who is 
faithful ser- 


prolonged absences from 





of a cotton plantation in 


pendixD 





¢ "Head Quarters," the 
s relntions, Smith 


dered neither Peter r place” safe from thieves with 


proved equal the trust 


C4 a 








Letter Press, Ashbel Smith Papers, 





ile many plenters uld never have considered using 8 

Negro es nn overseer, no planter hesitated to use a slave as a 
foremen or nrssistant t erseer if the need nrose and he 
sed # servent hnving qualities of leadership. Indeed a 
foremen or sevoral ¢ vere usunl on most 

gton County 

assistant to the over- 


65 
rters, Both 








Perry's 
So atendy was Perry's 
pang that u tt 1 of the dey was 
snmo whether they had works r eyes of a white 


mund to train 


or the 


ildren 


hoed, 


kered the corn; t end clenned 
the trees and stumps; chop ¥ 3 c "took 
hoos,” and & man 7 ; othar slave, 


1 charge 7 omen ! Ln Pleckuhenr re- 


corded no complaints of ) 1 One of Joseph 





McCormick's Negro women, Mary, was not only his best cottonpicker 


wt elso the lieutenant, commanding and leading the "trash-gang," 
is described as "{rregular lighter work for women." Mary 

had "intelligence and the bossing-frculty aqunl to her brother Joe, 

wns more trustworthy." 


The tasks of the plentation required 





66 
WcCormick, 





ica, 151, 





remen to supervise an working in thelr 


senttered and varied er 


t sunset 





ovember 19, 186 


Sersonal ct 





enges made hours of labor, From 
ctober to 


Tait expected 


®ccording to rcumstances other pnrt of 
from the first of Apr 


Terd Fo to work by 


YM. ond resting 





fait required his slnves to ert their breakfasts before they 


went to work, On Jared E. Groce's plantrtion the cooks were 
the moming to ng pote of 
hed alread #nd sll were 

rendy to £0 to 

of coffee. At seven o'clock the breskfas 

packed in buckets and sent 

ed among the Negroes, A r ir 8 prepfred in the same 


manner. A o'clock r ished and 1@ cooks 


served a hot supper i p 1 days were 





Histor 





later 
ce work 
the slave's time wns 


ny nfternoon free nnd 


Bauer 
reyuired them 
nooner for it fi nor ¢ kept them longer 


69 7 
Hew ; f the day in summer 








Smith Papers, 





was so intense that two or three hours of rest were, sometimes 


thought to be necessary for efficient work, "Cat-naps" under a 


the wagon kept a crew in a good humor 
more of work, 

es attention to the stapl 

cussed later, the planter and Bleck- 


shear impatiently c Pid 4 This 


served 
the double purpose of : nan) HOY! snaeRed 


rine , ing the place in rope 


cultivating 
splitting 
rnd 
awey from the 
ling wood, r ¢ ] 5 5 chimney, 
beef, and attending t he brood sow d their litters, 


hear was 


wns much transfprring 
them of plough boys, 


boys. A 1 iver 





(cook), Jupiter (house boy), 


and seven children. 
Bleckshenr's diaries 
tation end ret abilitating an old 


yariety of activities than those 


such employments as clearing ne 


digeing wells, getting out 7in 


under the ginhouse, tearing 


in pailding e mill, 


horse racks, moving 


up stakes and riders, getting tim 


on wagons, stop»ing ¢ 


ners, cleaning rooms 


framing 


hauling 


in C) 


onts and 


omen and 


efficient foremen or were 


Blac 


orefts 


ht 


Ms capable carpenters. 


(hog toy), seventeen hands, 


that establishing a new plen- 


4 


one involved an even greater 


ver fi 


least tw 


were two of 


spring 





¢27,15 with C. Ahnenbdeck. 


me planter often plented more then 


In case the crops were bount 


yants for the harvest. As 3 hi " ste 


some yonrs. Jemes F. Perry 


tum, employed the slaves 
Such emergencies were 

end not by hiring from a 
from Perry, his step-fathé 
and Silvy to assist 

San, Allen, Purnell, 


of sixty-two day 


Perry 
slaves oO In 


Leonard 


ccount for was fh ring the sesson of 


work both day and 








from Mrs. Bell of Bernardo. 


in sugar makir 


1, 
Ashbel Smith 


sral months. 


This number was increased to eleven 


on Sundays, which they fre quently 


ves 


the $1.00 themselves, 
1852 included $45 "for 


heir Sunday labor, In 


1853 he charged 
In 1854 
deducted 
chargod with 
Perry paid 


Sunday work 


hired slaves; 


or in neod of labon 


hen he was awny Y for 


sf his hiring sleyes from 


his mother-in-law, Mrs. 





Mary Rose. 


Because there was some work which the slaves and overseers 


ould not do, white lnbor wes often called in, Perry's records 


ost of the work done by white men was shop-work, 


instelling the sugar mill, mak- 


work on 


Jones built » gin and 

Ashbel Smith in 1848 was 
some purpose, 

at hoe was bitterly opposed 


third day 


misbehavior by 
e slaves little 


operty 11 3, the master or 


undue 
an over- 


Many have 











pe recalled that this was the accepted punishment of the period; 


tt was the era of "spare the rod snd spoil the child.” The 
master's own children expected punishment to follow mis- 
deeds, The injunctions of Ta the moderation of a 
just master: 

lst Never punish # 


6th When you 








Olmsted in ging d nr 1 but few 


whippings of slaves. Accor to Mr ienderson's 











enderson i ’ ctober 











Walle Blackshear purchased a Negro whip, he recorded no punish- 


ments. Some Negroes were so hardened to the lash that it 
and Patton Negroes in 


effected nothing. The "Lak 


ghboring plenters 


he had been 
Albert n flogging and feared he 


The next yeer George A. Sm 

















George A. 








min E. Roper, an intelligent man 


and civil engineer, 
slaves did not work well together. 


and Smith's 
on May 


3, 1852, Roper ox- 
plained: 


On the night of wis with 

knife. The wound is sh Wot 1 1/4 in long 

& five in sn think very 

dangerous. er lo 1 of blood 
is now very W ) now anc 

misfortune & r 








his Negroes had long enjoyed 


thet 


he 
resigned. He recommend 





slaves and have never beon for thirty days in ny 
life beyond the dominion of slevery, yot I hnve 
never in my life seen n sot of negroes that were 
more unmannpenble then yours. Siy lifo is fp contin= 
ued scene of vexntion pnd 1411 humour end if ft could 
do 7 with proppioty I would not renrin on your 


plince en hour.’ 





78 
Tenjnmin B. Koper 
pol Smith Frperse 


Juno 23, 1052. 





A week later Koper wrote that ho hod made Smith a splendid crop 


but Smith was more indobtod to the very favornble senson than to 


nis efforts. 


If tho crop hnd been loss ttered I could 
have cultivated 11 lend 9 in nnd even 


re, 
has been neglec 


more slat 1 heve boun et plnce the work 


or you groes el 
noed continunl 
to mice then do 








79 
Ronjamin Ke Koper to Ashhal Smith, Juno 30, 1852. Ashbel 
Smith Paporbe 





Ivo yer inter \sger r 109 Smith to come down, be- 
cnuso "Lewis is very inso will not do without whipping he 


sotn a bad exemple for the negroes if I undertrke 
hip him ho coda tnough 1 hed rftner ne 


Wargo thero then 1f he cannot bo controlled." ngor 











S, Smith was eager to go home but he could not get Roper to 


over the management of the 


vorgreen"” piven. He advised: 


must have & ck down man to you eny 700d negroes cannot 


stand good trestment not 
80 
them." 





80 


Papers. 





On the “eCormick pleantati the master 
ployed a whité man to 
Althourh the bust 


and c i a ter reserved to 


overseer's or slnve-driver's 
lesh,? Lt N 1ev i 4 he lest 
the peace 


secure decorous 














Meny masters, 


seer whip Negroos 


roquested that 





county asked his prother-in-lew to return home with his slave, 
Ralph, who nad fought off his fellow servants with @ Imife when 
they had tried to hold him for ‘inlton, the overseer, to wnip,. 
Mosely requested that his brother-in-lew or Walton whip Ralph 
"go that he will be humbled," thourh not scarred, cut up, or 


whipped unmercifully. In addition to this whipping, Walton was 


to put the nand cuffs on Ralph every night until he became hum. 


ble, At the same time Mosely wrote his wife, Bettie: 








1859, and Sam 
1859. Trans- 








provoke trouble 
nnd not br 


selves. Woe to the overseer 


pained 


Confinement was snovn Ar n to in dealing 


1 recol 1b s. On 4 nenr Jefferson, 


Lite waitteker hed in 1650 SESHISEGRESRBEEaRES dnt @febnbsisn 





with separate compartments for the men and women, to punish the 
insubordinate emong his 171 sleves. The ruins remain todsy,. 
Not every planter was obliged to make such extensive provisions 
for punishment of his sleves, Sometimes those unprepared to 
discipline fractious Negroes resorted to various mnkeshifts. 


In 1849 E.D, Nash wrote John Adrience Armstrong had caught 


Old Tom and had hin fast in 





83 
1849, Adrience 


Papers. 





of a Texes 











neourngo mrsters not 








1860; State 
Septe' 
Texns 

ran oc) 


1851; August 


2, 1851; 


2, 
publ ican; 


quot 


August 20, 


July 4, 











ntrary 





vor, 








constantly stated to their roaders that the law forbade trading 


n permission from the person having 


with Negroes without writte 
88 


of them, ond selling or giving of liquor to slaves. 


charge 





October 22, 





ne intended to prosecute 





89 
Telegraph (Houston 





or rumor 
When quiet again reigned, 


insurrection rend 


es on their 





September 15, 
terne,” in 











Negroes, 





as Rusk 


ittes 
91 





52; October 





sember 


Soptenber 


ver 10 


mu0tin 
quot 

















dom, the Marshall Republican estimated that over a million 


been destroyed in the course of 


dollars worth of propert 


a few weeks, The Negroes, when examined, testified that 
. 92 


“abolition emiasaries” were responsible for the outrages. 








the people of the 
end 
ttees and undertook 
In addition 


less accom- 








95 
and the police of the county. 


The Standard also outlined a 





of Columbia 
December 14, 


tee of Safety, 





plarks 





as Repub 


ard (Clarksville), 





Closely associated 


blem of 


enters 


woods 


had 


about 
naways 











were the bane of the planter's existence; they lowered the 


morale of the plantation end caused financial loss, A Negro in 


preacher, inclined to exhi 


was ever an 


reports sat Negro was better trented than an American and 


wealthy In 1842, Ashbel 





96 
Olmsted, 





Smith's Albert ran aw fexican army 


behaved him- 


reported on its way to Texas. 
97 


self so well 





mber 26, 1842, Ash- 








veston 











The next yoar, 1845, Sheriff H. McCullough 


captured on the Guadalupe sevente 


who had left Bastrop for 





99 
Telegraph (F January 15, 1845; January 
quoting LaGrange In 





Mexico continued un 

was eroused against 

ing the Negroes acro G of In October, 

holders in several 0 ne cc Les west ploredo in res- 
ponse to a call from r A r t te) convention 


at Gonzales to consi 


In 
there 
this 
has 





ptember 
2 


Secuin 








to assist them in repossessing their escaped slaves. On Pebru- 
ary 13, 1856, the legislature passed » lew providing compensa tion 
of one-third the value of the Negro for the person capturing 
slave who had escaped beyond the slave-ho 


101 
the United States, The Texans lost some slaves 





101 
"An Act to 4 
ing beyond the limits 
States." Approved Febr 
1074. 





the North. In 1854 the G! 
on guard against the escape their slaves to 


up the Missiesippi River to Jincdnnati or other abolition 


of the North and West. 





qoting the 





Doubtless there tY a bet these 
aways and the loyal servants, such ne Stefford!s Inole Ned, 
who took charge © 1 whi and some twenty or 


Negroes a tr end Affleck's ser- 








65-1 








were not good and respectful servants -- "doit, master, do it -- 


them niggers is takin! you farther and farther from Henve: 
104 
everyday!” Pat even loyal servants ran sway when sllurements 





104 
Affleck to editor, Galveston Tr eekly News, October 
15, 1865. 





of freedom became irresistible. 

To recover @ slave, lenter resorted to personal 
searches, Sometimes he himself or 1 trailed the runa- 
way with blood-hounds or "Neg dogs lie w personal letters 
to warn relatives and friends be on & the master 
appealed to the absent one, if in the 


other slnves, One of Mrs. Jack's runawny Negroes interrupted 








of Rutherford 
e 





newspapers, the noti for months 
for the return of slaves v od "liberal 
one hundred dollers, t customary amon being ty» 


fifty doll On Jnmory iL Julion S,. Dever 


the payment of a ten dollar 








ing negro man ‘July! home when Runaway (the first occurrence 
10) 
of the kind that ever happened with me)." Blackshear reported 





106 
Commonplace Book of Julien S. Devereux, 1849-1854 (MS), 
35, Devereux Papers. 





on May 5, 1859 thst tt hed 


and Robin, from Hempstead. 
cause whatever.” © E cshear's di that Tom rested 
for a fortnight; Prank was 


efter two days. He notes no 


was gone a week, 


proach near this 
that "Old John" after 


was "taken on a dark 
107 
and stormy night at ™ ntgomer on A The 








Sam and sented themselves from 





Johnson 
Septer 








we have seen, Ashbdel Smith's overscers at 
evergreen” had frequent trouble with runaways, 


Sometimes the Negroes were stolen or enticed away by @ 


promise of freedom, How planters hated N thieves! a 





109 
State Gazette (Austin), 
7, 1852, quoting Galveston Journe 
February 21, 1852, 
ville), February 2 
Journal 





ville Standard reported t 7 sentenced 


aaa 110 


penitentiary for ten yer 





110 
Standard (Clarksville), Apr 





penalty of 





aws 





eight hundred end forty-one/" Approved Janury 27, 1844. 


Observe that the date of the first ect 4s wrong as included in 
the supplementary act. 





Most planters sought to bind the Negroes to the plantation 


by ties so strong that they would not wish to run ewny, Some had 


superstitions of the Negroes, @iHeyex=sinve 





Mrs, James 
fith, Terrell, Texas; 


Giesecke, Angleton, Texns. 





resorted to m 1 + Ko keer 
behavior. sr rds r on. ‘The slaves 
and veceatables, there- 


cultivated 


ney for fineries. The 


Negroes had this 5 ze, Several of them made 


sums each year from thet Bill and Snm each 





short in 1846, being 73 pounds and 115 pounds respectiv 

On November 27, 1847, this entry was made: "Bill African By 
1,110 1b. Seed cotton crop of this year supposed to be worth 
lig but to be paid at what my crop sells for -- 

1854 the total crop for seven "boys" was 11,036 

one slave picked another slave's cotton, he was 

the Day Book with the money for the picking. 

corn as well as cotton. Ben sent sixteen and Simon x barrels 
of corn to Brazoria f B In 1850 Bill was credited with 
585 pounds of fo t one @ pound, and sixteen barrels 
of corm at $8.00. 


The Negroes 


for their own enjoyment they much preferred the plug 


bneco which they purchyse ng with shoos merchandise 


Bennett, other 


profitable 


the "pitch" 


servant who 


ar Satur- 


be tnken 








from them without giving them others as good, The "Evergreen" 
slaves were also allowed to sell wood and keep the pay them- 


selves, On October 13, 1856, Smith recorded that he had taken 


one hide to Galveston; with the proceeds of 23.06, he hed pur- 


chased a sack of salt,mid the freight and drayage, and bought 
113 
tobacco for prizes won by the Negroes in picking cotton, 





1855-1867 and Memorand 





In this same book is rec 


by Peter when he died in 1 4 F received three of the cows 


and Robert one, as Peter e of the cows had calves 





which were then in the pr 





114 
"Memorandum concerning stock omttle," December 15, 1856, 
in Record Book, 5-1867 (MS.). Ashbel Smith Papors, note 
continued that Ashbel Sm hed bought this stock. not 
clear 16 is note re > the cnlves t stock, 





rty-three bushels 
ter, Alfred, Wash 
tivete small plots. ‘vyhen ernther was wet, 
nunds and work out 
Devereux had no obj a) k slaves hnndling money. 


To Jesse and Mertin he entr i fre t twolve a 





for expense money when they hauled cotton to Shreveport. 
slaves had unusually large sums of money of their own, At 
lenst twelve of Devereux's hands had crops, In 1850 Jesse 
two bales weighing 1158 pounds for which he 
his two bales Jack received $108.36. Q4111, 
Martin, Levin, end Stephen hed a b 
hed half a bale each, The total value 
crop was $737,05, The Negroes exchanged their 
caps, tobacco, sundries, merchandize 
financed Jesse's expansion 
for negro 
Dodsons 
Devereux 


have funds 


His 


had 





fen S. Deverew 
Deveraux 





eroby per M 








116 
very low[s] 





116 
Charles Vinzent to Julien S, Devereux, April 21, 1855. 


Devereux Papers, 





Marshall merchants, his smacks 

time" by the Negroes, s practice which was contrary to the law, 
were efficacious with the majority of 

slaves who considered the master's terests thet Mrs. 

Devereux wrote in "Martin sny are try 

best." Later 

they are ell well and 

are get(t]ing on finely and in i t yugh with 


117 


it in pood time.” her t stow tell the 





117 
Sareh A. Devereux to Jul . Devereux, November 


1855; January 1, 1856. Devereux 





more he work the m 


same etory; "Peter says the 


tell master he never did like these kin 





and to send him a horse or mule, 


perfectly in regard to “these 3 s he calls 














gmith's slaves felt on occasions responsible for his property, 
particularly for that entrusted to their care, Bob more than 
once refused Page, the overseer, the use of the horses, saying 


119 
that it was against his master's orders, No doubt Page's 





119 
M, L. Tunnell to Ashbdel h, January 3, 1857. Ashbel 
Smith Papers, 





denial of customary privileges to the Smith servants strengthened 
Bob in his course, In general the labor o J was given 
reluctantly; particularly, was this true o h ] led labor. 


egro worked better under the eye of the master, 


Regular meals, a cnbin home -- crowded though¢ it be 


learned through experience wh suppl Both sel nterest 
and humanity prompted him to care for his Negroes and 
crease. 8 meant speciel arrangements for the mothers 
their babies. Even with onreful ry yn the planter 
ceed in rearing nll infants born to his sinves; high was 
rate for mothers and babies, white and black, 
his mothers busy. Blackshear re quired the 
pens end to ar light work. his 
cular Rt »" Tait provided; "Never require field-work of 
woman, until the expirrtion of four weeks efter confinement, & 
then permit her to e home to her chi between breakfast & 


dinner, & betweon dinner & night, unt hild 1s seven 








months old, After that once a dey, until the child is a year 


old or weened." His "Plantation Book" for 1860 to 1863 shows 
that his injunction about food for the mothers was liberrlly 
followed; that is, “lying women were rsllowed one quert of 
coffee and two quarts of suger and fed from the overseer's 


120 
kitehen for two weeks. On "Waldeck" Morgan L. Smith hed e 





120 
c, We 
Plantation Book, 
Tait, Columbus, 





specisl mi 

cared for the babies, The mothers creme at 

the middie of the morning, n and four o'clo 

was hot, she was required to wash, rest, end fan before suckl- 


121 
ing her baby. On the W ott plantation an old hur 





B. Hanson, Angle 





little Negro girls 


No re s show how successfu lenters were in deal- 
ing with whooping cough, measles, nnd other 
oprelous mothers, In caroer As A 
wned 218 Negroes, of sr he had 


ion c Between 1850 and 3 ninety 





were born to Blackshear slaves, Twenty-four names were circled 


on the book, an indication of death, but there is nothing to 


{Indicate the dates of the deaths, His diaries record 


7 
122 


he deaths 


of several infants at birth or lese than a year old, of the 





122 
Some of these twenty-four could have been emancipated 
in 1865, for Blackshear's sons continued to note pertinont items 
beside the namea of the Negroes after they were freo, 
the date of the first voting of slaves and of death, 





forty-one Negroes listed on the 

ton K, Rose in 1860, there were eigh tes and two slaves 
with no family ties. The young Negroes attnched to the family 
circles ranged from twenty-fo yerrs to ono yenr of nge. The 
natural increase of tt roup way one ea 


-- a good record for the average plantation, 





123 


Tax Receipts, 161 and 
Preston Hose Papers, 





On the whole, the Texans managed 
nne considerat than was 


despite some 





124 
Arthur Ikin, 73; "'Texas' by one 
ed sxtensively there read much on the subjec 


(June, 





Texas," in De Bow's Review, XVIII » 1855) 
and Klingberg (editors), A Side A -Amer4 
tions, 1839-1856, 136-137; Friedar Mein 
2 , 3 , % 
nach Texas (Bunziau, 1851; Uppur lun ion), 





49. Photostntic copy, ty Texas. U pre- 
sents an adverse statement ur Last Uam , rent 
Service in Texas," in Personal Narrative of te ar of 
the Kebellion, 1% papers rend bofore the i n Oldier 
and Sail orlenl : y, Sixth Sort 

vidence, 








the Indians was a deterrent of 
ity of the soil large degree explains why slives 


in Texans. Conditions were ensier; food, more 


plmtetions, smaller. There was 


laborers to make a tl less cruelty. More- 


over, the plant ons in T re usually healthier than 


those left behind, 





absentee landlordism, 

County end 

{ncomparably better then slong the c 
d -t Small 


and affection were more 


Ave and master were benefit 








THE C 


In the final analysis the fundamental aim of the 
plantation organization was mass pro: duction of staples 


The real measure of a plenter's success 


iis prestige was intensified if he co’ 

A succession of years without undue str: 

his slaves and the productivity of hie soil, 
To the success of the 


ctors of supreme 


soil, Accord 





xas (Lexington, 1836), 
George W. Bonnell, 


)), 118; Telegraph 





Senson was from three to four weeks longer than elsewhere. 


Innd produced more; the sleves worked less, mnde 





saved more cotton than in any other cotton region. The fiber 

of the cotton was superior, that on the Gulf coast approaching 
the Sea Island variety in length and fineness, Furthermore, 
sugar cane matured sweeter and several feet higher than in 
Louisiana; its grain was finer and olesrer; it rattooned longer, 
Labor could be supported more cheaply in Texas, because they 
could raise all their meat and breed at home, Consequently the 
cotton was mostly profit, Fertilization was not an item of con- 
sideration to the Texas planter. 

Even the most fastidious planter could id his chosen 
soil end.climate somewhere within that five degrec square, 
northward from about 28° ne y and westward about 
five degrees from 93° 30’, This into three netural 
divisions: the Gulf constal; the "Red Lands"; and the upper Red 
River. 

Between the valleye of the Trinity and Sen Antonio was 
the ante-bellum section par excellance. This region is natur- 

flat alluviel river bottoms, 
xico for seventy miles or 


comprised the " ast region,” the "lower ntry,” or the 


r lends," to give its various designations, lMere Brazoniay 


Matagorda, Wharton, Fort Bend, and Austin counties, c 


enriched by the silt-bearing Sreazos, Sen Bernard, 


0, won most often the silver loving 


" the "upper country,” or "rolling country,” 8 the sec- 





ond part was called, Washington County set the stenderds economi- 
onlly, educationally, end socially, 

In the lower country three varieties of soil predominated, 
The care bottoms were much sought efter because their fat lands 
were easily and cheaply clear Because seed sprouted enrliest 
4n its sun-warmed earth, the ht sandy loam of the peach land 
was desirable, And lastly the very deep, heavy black 
mould resting upon a bed of reddish loam was remarknbdly rich end 
productive, The coast region produced from two to four thousand 
pounds of seed cotton end from one to two hogshends of sugar an 
acre. On the other hand, the planters of the upper co 
claimed for their nerrower river bottoms and brond prair 
varying soil not occasional superabundance but stendy 
which over a period of years equalled the returns o 
country. 

The Red Lands situated in East Texns between the Sabine 
and the Neches composed the second major planting region of 


Its soil, the thin pine-benring slopes ss woll es the 


colate lomm, was peculiarly susceptible to droughts. 





2 
Hed Lander (San Augustine), November 4, 1845, 


Panoln, SAMUAURUSEANS, nnd Necogdoches were the richest counties 


of thia -- the oldest and poorest planting eren. 





Finnlly in the northenst between the velleys of the Sabine 





and the Red Tivers was the third planting area of Texns,. 


its sandy loom, black land prairies, and Red River bottoms, 


the lands of this section compared favorably with those of the 
undulating region, Producing betweon seven and thirty-two 
hundred pounds of seed cotton to the acre, the a iver 
country averaged well above a bale to the acre, 


of Harrison and Ked River were progressive leaders 


tion from the days of the Republic, 














const to 


, About 


yones onarlier; for Mntthew Cartwrigh 1 bu near 


oses that 





4 
but the second one in Texas, It is unknown when the first gin 





Department of Agriculture Bulletin 
(Austin), umber 13, 46; 1 tte 
(Austin), August 1853, quoting Galveston ; 
Book cites no authority for its statement, 





began to operate in the Upper Red River section, which developed 
later than the lower country with its harbors on the Gul 
Red Lands which built on the Spanish occupation of Texns, 
In the beginning agriculturel me 
4mplements scarce, Some of the 
age-old method of dropping the sced 
ing a stick or crow-bar into the ground from oh nature 
had been cut or burned, This cane had eo shaded the ar 
weeds and burrs did not appear until the lend had been cultivated 
for a yenr or two, Good crops and success in marketing enabled 
the planter to replace his primitive tools by » Carey buch end 


5 


more scientific methods of tilling his land and combatting weed 








In turn, the wrought iron Cerey 


any blacksmith could repair it, had serious comp 


petitor was “an exceedingly low priced, misore 





which was very fragile and did its work badly; the other head 
cast iron mould boards and shares pointed with cast iron, wrought 
fron, or steel, This more complicated plough did good work but 
4t was high priced end full of screws, which was nn inconvenience 


on a plantation, It was practical in that a blacksmith could 





6 
Ashbel Smith to [Benjamin FP, Avery], May 17, 18 
Letter Book, 1847-1850 (MS.), Ashbel Smith Papers, 





ensily repair these separate points, Among those advertised were 
the cast iron ploughs invented by \ 8s; the Avery plough 
different sizes of John Moore's fF . h dot st rnd wrought 
points; and "Hell's improved Peac Valley, of ll al 

from » large Breaking tc 8 itiv : lot of Sub- 
Soil superior to anything of the kind ever offered. 1856 

Ionnc G. Williama was advertising his Galveston Agricultural 
Warehouse where he dealt in ploughs, harrows, oultivate 

shellers, seed sowers, rn planters, hay end otrew-cutters, 

dirt scrapers, scythe r rad mowing and renping machines, 


attempted to 


and a variety of implements. lost p rs never 





legraph (Houston), 1 1847; Merch 
tate On vember 29 








careless. 


As soon asthe “push” t ath 1 was past, 


more able hande not engaged in pic 
ginning were assigned various 
new ground was clesred 
of debris 
sherpened; 0 i corn stalke knocked down or grubbed 


up; end ploughing was gotten under , of course, 


was done if the weather per An 4 ite number of small 
bs gneve winter- t t slaves end 


1d progress to the plantation ore the crops ongeged 


tention of nll, gs were kill ju ott 


imber 


servants were 


years 








ril 2, 


the Almanne, 





that a thorough brenk 


desirable in order 
mellow the earth. 


the necessity of 








late 





though the 


that he hed seen 


which a boll had never been pl 














and bedding the land. 


jer ordinary condition 


2" their cotton abou 


they neared the thirty-fourth 
Red River was about three or four 


bottoms 


lower Brazos and Colorado 








These were 


Bus 





apart y depending upon tr 


ged seed were covered over 


plan 


tached to the heel of 8 


en average one 




















54, The boll worm 


yontgomery County in 18 
15 
wake in 1849. Lice sapped the plantgs 





15 





























upon a number of conditions, 


over the cotton from the time 


a beginning by the women end 


son 


Deepa 


Gulf in forward seasons began 


pale was sent to Houston on J 














by October twenty- 





yer, Bleckshesr's people in th 


cotton on 
and children heving berun on 


there were reins during 


Jenuary 
and 1856, 
the picking senson was 


made the best prorress 








136 long Lowell sacks 


the end of a round, 


heavy, these baskets 





n to be weighed. 





Thomas D. inston to 





hours 


pounis of 








und s; 


pounds on 


Cayce had 











netoder 14, 1859, before two witnesses, from 


a total of 8,408 pounis, more than ba 
26 
Glosnings such as these might have been 











2 sudden spurt, but hands 4 
make remarkable records the week 


tn six days 2,489 pounds and 








seer, J 
and dry weativer. 
Thourh it was an essential 


Texans seem to have been somewhat cr 


deleyed 


was required 





felerreph and 


1842; veordn 


termined, ginning slowed 





the gin were mountainous; consequently, the 


ed until the spring of the next year, 


last 


gater kept some gins from running 





29 
John L, Ralston to 
Papers, Rosenberg 





concentrated their 





(Clarksville), Decem 


14, 





ever 








Telegraph (Houston), Maroh 2, 1848; Letter by Leonerd J; 


856, in washington American (Washington, 


March 16, 
April 2, 1856. 





their Doles, thereby bringing considerable disrer 
cotton und warnings from the dea 
same grade, Buyers gave a mixed 


32 
cotton, No matter what care was 





Telegraph (Houston), January 1 
on American (Washington 


rent, September 





clean when it entered 


bale. An autumnal storm in 


harvesting began. 


Meny makes were used | Kes. Dante 


was the most popular, 
mproved, 


market 


saw 


Some plmters prided 





ngton, Texns) 
(Mershall), 








and compressed their cotton until they saved on bo 


and freight. Until the end of the period the r 


general use for t 1g the bales, althoug 


1g, advantages of Speer's Patent Clasp and Hoop Iron Bend nr 


of Tassman's Iron 





34 
Telegraph (Hc 

(Matagorda), June 18, ; 

July 8, 1859; Texas Kepublican (i 





Every planter owned his own gin 


hboring small farme 


180 feet west 


segments and 
cotton press 


the smsller build 


ney, or firepl 


insurance cost Devereux 











julien S. Devereux to Grey md Campbe 
of Gray and Campbell with Devereux, 


pepers. 





the crop wa 


determine his yield and the 


mal expectstion was eirht brles 











condition 
trade ares of 
ittle as two bales to the 


1845 The Gulf storms had 








cropping for Texns, 





38 





November 22, 1655. 





justified the claim that production to the hand 


pout one-fifth greater then in the 


plenter on the Brazos with twonty 


principally from the ten and one-half bnies of 


39 


each slave, From Austin County 





tember 





ing by November ninth of tht 
seventeen ba 1848; 
Lee of 


half bales to the 





(Houston 


1848 
Sy 








ard (Clarksville), Mare 





yield was prenter 





vest, the planter hired outside help if possible. The cotton 


planter in the "sugar vowl" often put in more than the custom- 


ary five acres of corn and ten of cotton because hec 
the hands of a neighboring sugar planter. 

to seventy-five cents a hundred pounds 

of cotton in the field, It was eatimated that 

could make and gather ten bales; 

colorade County was located in 


aged nine bales for every hand engaged 





42 


about a bale. 


sand, 


turned five thousand pounds 





rda Gazette 





1,200 to 2,000 pounds. 


from one to two thousand pou 


from seven to sixteen hundred welg 





tation produced almost as heavily as the average on the 














To produce this cotton the yianters ex; 
various seeds, some common to the whole So 
advertised ns was "Willow," 

d "Twin" cotton seed, The 
favorite varieties in the f 
nr was planting different fields 


xtra Prolific,” 


the planters were 


once seed was lacking 





Ashbel 





Some of tho Texans oxperimented with 


the 8 cotton with some success 





generally popular, In 1856 David Rendon of Fort Bend County 
sold for twenty cents five bales of silk cotton to R. 
Wills of Galveston, The next season he picked thirty 


46 
silk cotton. 





46 
Telegraph (Houston), 
Jacob de Cordova, Le 
Mount Holly, Brookly 








Commercial Cotton Crops in Texas, 1830-1876 


Year Total Crop Year 
in Bales 

1830-1831 

1831-1832 

1832-1835 

1833-1854 

1834-1835 








tin (May - June, 1910), Number 13, 
authorities for these totels. The 
indicated. 





In bad yenre the Texans 


total yleld of the state 


yenr, because new lands were lly being br 6 cultiva 


In 1841 and 1844 


that the acreage would 





(Houston), February 





believed 

prolifically as old. glance 

screngo did not always counterbalance 
the nlmost perfect senson of 1 


and consequent scenty 


between lean yenrs 
fncti 


more 








steward, administered to his love of power, ps 

pought his coffee, sugar, and silver plate; clothed 
in substantial dignity and covered his slaves anew twice 
and in fortunate years left him substential balance with 


foctor in New Orleans, New York, or Galveston. 


As suggested above, the sante-bellum 

was limited to the region extending inland from 
Mexico for one hundred miles between 
Guadalupe rivers, The counties < 
Bend, and Wharton eventually 
Their growing season was long enough 

for the extraction of 

far north as Harrison 
enough for sirup only. 


sts began experiment! 


more thon one 


Brazos may be termed if small thin 


who w Y I 2n 100 bales 


a year; 


his 








proportionally -- it is thought th 


sugar mode this yenr to supply both Colon 


DeWitt'a -- tho’ in the former nlone the censu 


makes a total of 


engeged 
pose of it at 10 cts this is cheaper than 


by purchasers and shippers from N, Orlems 
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"J.C. Clopper's n 
terly of the Texas Stat 








timated that 
about one hundred acres in Austin's 
culture of sugar cane was in 
and quantity of the finished product 


the hands of the Texan novices. 





de Aus 





1, because the crop of 1829, reported as 


was little more then partially crystallized 





51 
"Considerations on the 


f Texan to 








were not ai scouraged, but studied improvements 


ultivation and the extraction of the crystels and were rewarded 


wy an increase in the quentity end improvement in the quality of 


the output, The next yeer William Morton advertised a "q 


of Sugar Plants for sale on reasonable terms.” 











By the early thirties, Judge 
cer who lived 


and Willism Staffor 


the name sugnr. 


boing "black as tar. 


molasses, Mot’ 


then hind sugar and molas es," 





cences 


toric 








fford's suger mill, 
one in Austin's Colony. 


before it was destroyed in 








54 
plantation equipment at Stefford's Point, This ended William 





The Reminiscenc 
Texas Stnte Histo: 
strial 








tafford's planting operations 
the present lerge sugar indus 


the old Stafford plantation 


Colorado 


4 alluvion steeped in molasses.” 


hree acres.in cane. 





DeBow, 





development 
the cotton plonters f 


onditions had become acute, Texas paper currency 


practically worthless; one aftermath of the pen 


been ruin to the New Orlenns merchants 





posed upon cotton imported into the States returns 


4 


her partial. 


thus suffered doubly; and, finally, 


the cotton crops on the const 1 3 li 


f plenters turned to suger 


as the way out of these 
that sugar was not affected 
thet beset cotton, 
From the two or th 
irties, 
reads an acre, the crop 
nad increased until one plr 


heads and another about thirt 





56 
Democratic 





considernble more progre 


one hundred thousand pounds (#bd 
sugar hnd been produced on 

of about twenty-three per 

Duncan on Caney had boiled seventy 


hed made from five to ten 


sugar was still in the experimentel 


wooden 
kettles for boiling, they 


about four ecres in suger 








support himself. They had come to expect fifteen or twenty 

of cane to yield in ordinary years two hogsheads or more to 

acre on bottom land but only one and om-half to tw n pzirie 
land. The enthusiaem for cane increased as onters ned the 
cost of production at three cents o pound B r seven 
and eight cents. In addition the sugar growor 


thirty to fifty gallons of molasses to each hogshead of gor. 


Planters, induced by these figures, were res ing cane for seed 


and some wore considering abandoning t 1 pl altogether. 





Houston), Decen 
Merch 9, 





So firmly ecavinced was Cap 
and the profite of cugar 
mill in Texas on his Caney pl 
orop. Doubtless he had beg 
purple ribbon cane which could be grou 


The enthusiasm for cane continuen to 








the sugar growors 


the planters in Louisiane a meth 


fore planting began, the gro’ 





the rows being. from six to eight feet apart. 


any time between the first of December nnd the 


The seeding began with 
furrows, 
pers" placed two or three rows of stalks 
stalk overlapping the other half way, all butts pi 
same way, Hands with cane knives followed the 
cut each stalk in three parts to prevent 
end drewing all the sustenance, Plows then those 
h of four to six inches as # prote : froezt 
spring some 
dirt was scr 1 es over 
Germinati 
enrth and shoots from the eyes of each b 1 ) pushed 
their way out. ith hoes and p ternating every ten days 
on continued unti 


was so high thet 


the grass. 


gonernlly commence 
Christmas or thore 


The average yield on an acre 


The usual hand mad 


-- tun hogshends -- and et 


thousynd pounds, 





Letter from Isarc 





ichardson, 
for 1858, prge 76-80, 
to Champomier, the 


obtrined from forty-five to seventy gp 
product of each hogshend of sugar, Boginn 
1852, he ostimated that ench hoguhend weig 
stend of one bhousand pounds, P.A, ¢ 








In 1844, John Sweeney on 
made between sixty-five and 
and over. one hundred barrels of molas 


and seventy-five bales of cotton. 


whom James FP, Perry bought s' 








Texas was not producing 





Telégrnph 





however, ceased to import brov 


quired from the local plontr 





Johnston to John 
Papers, 











oulation of five hundred dollars clear profit a yesr from 


40 four hends, who had raised SO hogshends of sugar 


to food enough to clothe and feed themse 


res of land capable of yielding a 


At least two men were 


esch 








for seed*cane, John C. 
cane for sale at one dollar a 


October was the moat fnvorab 








James Morgan of 


sale at his wharf 











The popularity of sugar 


though detractors did not fail to point o 
Texas. ‘Tho Texans could answer rll charges 


one that navigation was lacking. 


press hopo of improvement. Sugar 








transportation by lands serch suger hogshead had 
own bottom on board ship md in the warehouse. 
thuaiasts contended thnt Texas did not suffer 
crevasses, and a shortage of wood, as did 

suger of Texas was of # superior qua 

fous end time-consuming 

rattoon (send forth new six times, They 
of their statement tht John Sweeney was rat 
crop from the same roots with no diminution 


actunl improvement in quality. — 





Galveston News 
Morwan Papers, Hosenberg 
end Texas (Houston 


ing DeBow 





Encouragement from the newspapers 
in 1846 and the planters sent to Grlveston 
and 327 barrels of molasses 
locnl merchants and neighbors. 


pected to produce 35,000 hogsheads 





(Clarkesville), October 9 
er 24, 1846, quoting 213ton 





By 1947, Sli Mercer reported tht 


augur plantationa on the 








Brazos, and that more were being opened, Although © much cane 
wes being reserved for seed, he estimate eighteen hundred 
hogsheads would be made on the Brazos 

hundred on Caney and the Colorado, Otherwise, 


68 
have been more than four thousand, The newsp 





68 


Telegraph and Texes Register 








the fact thet there were fe 
miles of the coast who were not 
sugar, worned 


deavored 


able than three and one-hel 





69 
moting 


lograp 





Despite the storm w 





70 


T eciste: 
Texas Register 














(Houstc 





November 25, 1848, 





Convinced that sugar was a much more certain crop, 
ty wae more profitable, less leborious, and less unheal 


cotton, both small end large plenters were by 1849 


lower Texas into a sugar bowl, wnich the resident 


would soon rival in capacity that o 





72 
Andel Smith to Dr. Fowlkes, March 
Book, 1847-1548. Ashbel Smith Pape 





learned that the cane rattooned 


{oration and that Texas cane was ready 
73 
the Louisiana crop. Nine years had 





73 
Standerd (Clarksville), 





the art of making sugar i cautiou 





uston 
December 





plmted two hundred 


for a sugar mill at 





75 = 


ing his buildings. Morgan L, Smith, » hard-headed man of 





75 
A. Jackson to S M. 
Papers, Kosenberg Library. 





business, raised sugar making at 
1849 by importing at a cost of $30,000 comple 


apparatus for manufacturing and refining sugnur, 





Gazette (Austin), Decembe 





completed arrangements for 


brick this double set of kett 


investment in sugar pr 


17 








Considering the h 
that 1t took several years to 
to build up a larger acreage und secur 


© expansion in Texas was rapid 





ment 
mf y) fray ; 
Feat 


i 
| 


ivan 


RUINS OF THE CXENKIATED SUGAR MILL 


* ON WALDECK PLANTATION 





the yield had increased from a few measures to 7 


of sugar and 441,638 gallons of molasses in 


35. 
235 





States 





ie much less than the 
had written that there were 


estrtes in Texas which 


of one thousand pounde enct 














pome reason - 


seed cane for the 





made barely 
showed good 


cane on the Oyster Creek plantation of 


head, 
making from eight 


have ® sufficiency 


day, never stopping excep 


straw-colored sugar, well grained 


two thousand pounds to the acre. 


Colonel 








improved price 


the follow 








A generally favorable ag 
the best sugar crop known in 
the time 


number of hogshends 





fifteen horsepower mills ground 2,186 and the twenty-nine steam 
83 
mills rolled 8,837 hogsheads, The twenty-nine 














Number of 
ugar 
Houses 











SUGAR CROPS IN TEXAS, 1852. 


MATAGORDA COUNTY, 


WHARTON COUNTY 


FORT BEND COUNTY 





yalue $328,080, while the 17,000 barrels of molasses at eiyht 


dollars each equalled $136,000. According to these figures the 


$1,154,000 invested in sugar in Texas was retur 
85 
gross, 





in these repor 





ters were commencing to 








product was considered m 


maxing two hogsheads to the 








rolled 1,669 and the steam 


the Texas crop of s 
Louisinna and that many 
1853 hnd abandoned its 


was discouragingly low. 








855-'54, With an Appendix (New Urlenns, 





1854), 


ns Hepubdli Mr t lo, 1853. 





A wet spring, @ long drought 


comprised for the 1854 suger crop an exceedingly unfavorable 


growing season; this waa intensified by severe autr 
plowing the cam flat and demaping suger houses; 


wood", one of the Mills plantations fra 


six hundred hogsheads, As a consequence, 


in 1854 was 7,513 hogshends of suga 


storms 





89 
P.A, Champomier, 
Lguisiann, 








in the 

herds, 

against the 
sult was not a 
quality of 


on the market. 


Matarco yinarton and Fort Bend counties 


nppenred 


creased 





SUGAR CROPS IN TEXAS, 1854, 


SUGAR CROPS. IN TEXAS, 1 855. 


MATAGORDA COUNT. 





crop of 8,977 hogsheads, eight used horse and 
steam as their motive power, Sixteen horse mills sand 


ive steam mills had taken off 





44; Gi 
November 2 





suger ranged from five and 


but no Texas sugar was on 





Galveston Commerc! 





seven ninety-one 


sugar snd marketing {t constantly. (@BABZOBLA) County 
pected to receive over hr 


molass r pice. 








prisors 


initial 








ultivation; it was generally believed that 


nearly reached its geogrrphical limits 





93 
The Washington | 


1856, 





winter of 1855-1856 had killed the seed cane, 


summed up thus: 


e present year [1856] closes’ an 
growth of Sugar in Texts, The nlmost 
of the plent by the unprecedented co 
will reduce the product of the 
nothing. Should all who h 


determine to go on, bt 
rop of cane will #ff 
t 94 


for recommoncement. 





Annual Review 
Galveston for the Year 
Weekly Prices 0 





Some were determined to fo on 
95 
offered for seed cane. 


3 








"yowever 
However, 





ones are prepering for 1857 and 1858-59." 


96 





96 
PLA. 
Louisiena, 








Of the 
Texes had hed 
spring and summer; 
made about 2000 hogshenda of 51 
tinue the cultivation of sugar, 
Some new planters were prepdring 


others had abandoned suger cultiv 





o7 


P.A.Champomier, Statem 


158, With en Apr 





Unhappily, ® six months 


extinguished the planter'sa expectatt 


sugar crop, 


stnple than had been 














SUGAR CROPS IN TEXAS, 1858. 


NAMES OF PLANTERS AND COUNTIES. 


‘BRAZORIA COUNTY 
Mre. BLM, Catvit — 
Mew. Sorah A. W 


Staton & Cloman, 
Abner Jackson, 


John I 
Levy Jurdup 
FORT BEND COUNTY, 
Kyle & Terrys4 pRstoe RIVER 
Col. Waters,# rf 
MATAGORDA COUNTY 
5B. & I, 1, Ob oF 
Atoralians She 
Milla SAV 





produced all save 850 hogshenc 
had occurred since 1855, the per 


interval, Wharton County, which 


1852, had ceased to report. / The 


(BRAZOFHA) Matogorda, and Fort Be 
the thirty-seven plmtors 

four contimed to use the horse 
only 188 of the 6,000 hogshends; 


99 
plants to steam, 


Smount,. Numerous 


k yenr of expansion 

hed produced 650 bh 

personnel of 

nd diffored from that 
three ¢ 

as motive power and 


th 











The Census of 1860 s 
one thousnrid pounds less 
5,099 hogshonds of thou 


syrup. Sorghum amounted 








tivation besen, nonrly destroyed 





101 


"Agrioulture 








plains why the amount of sugar waa less by 2 2 hogsheads in 


1860 than in 1850 and the molasses by 33,280 gallons. 


TABLE IX 


Sugar Production in Texas 


Number of Hogshends Molasses 


40 


27 barrels 


gellons 





Octoder 9, 1847. 


Champomier, 


shampomier, 








108 

Champomier, Statement 
109 

Champomier, Statement 
110 

Champomier, Statement 
11 


Champomier, Statement 











Statemont 





"sugar bowl" of Texa 
diaintegrating 
sugar houses to 


tudes hed practically des 


Corn was the staple food of the South; n one 
form or another it was dependonce 
show that comparatively litt 


was raised in Washington 


to develop 





114 
Texns Almanac 
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and Memorandum, 
1860-1862" tic copies, 


1855; 





Early in February, the planter opened the 


by dropping his corn thickly in 


was well drained. The purpose of th 
the plough boys to Wirt" the growing 
of cultivation; t n crop 
well ridged up. Experienced 


ible method for withstand 


he covered 


his entire crop 


rraced his table continu 





thoroughly ploughed soil and cultivation with ploughs and hoes 
twice a month until the corn was eilking mnd tasseling in Key 


would produce, regardless of th 


perry ploughed end hoed 


E, Blacksherr seems to heve 


while ploughing, hoeing 
whole period from the time 
was leid by in late May. 


Texas, many planters made st 


resulsed in 1850,-1851, 1854 





abliean (ta 


9 


Dexna), 





Corn required more rain and 
could heve too much. Sprin 
weeds 
anow. 


forcing the 





Asn Hoxey to KR. 
(Houston), Mey 








corn 12 ersily nipped by the co 
were common, In 1857 killing fr 


replant the third time 


the rice birds 


In 1854, however, 


planters from the ravages of the 


8 reason replentings 
planters to 


in 1849 





(Clarksville) 
(Austin 


Victoria 
quoting Gal 





harvest.! Occasionally 
though planted sfter 


was as productive as 





Telegrapt 
ablican 








Februnry 


saph (Houston), 





In July and August the fodder 





stacked; later the corn was housed before 

pad. If it was left too long, rains might cause 
in the shuck.”| In 1856 a "yield of nubbins" 

some while others had fodder only; ince 


followed by # six-weeks 


yield was from forty to eight 


on thin soil brought as low a 


of ninety, one hundred, and a 


made without manure, 








then ground i 


transformed 











Collection from the Austin Papers; 
Kio” 

Bugbeo, “The Old 

cal Assoctation 





, 





cally everyone had eith 
larger mills in connectio 


Texns customarily 


left littl 


Mexican customers, marketed 
as meal, and as hominy 
with which to purchase 


the crop went begging. 


of the waving ust heve 


the preceding years. 


In ordinary years the 


three dollars, and 





wheels of the Marshall 


ared, 1t had been seriously ontemplated 


be held at Marshall. 
several 


some of 





Republican (Marsha 
September 8, 1855 
Devereux, Marc 
Kleberg," 





amount 


raised 


earlier Austin's Colony 
favornble season of 


ty-seven bu 











pushels for ench of the 604,215 inhabitants 








Secretary 





els extracted 


and beast, 


hazards of the wilderness; later 


the planteti 


eir 


find a substitute 











poth sweet and Irish potatoes, field pens, pumpkins, and small 


grains. To feed his 344 slaves and live stock on"Lowwood,” 


"Big Run Place,” "Bynum," # 


1849 garnered 25,000 bushels of corn, 9, 
potatoes, ar 
bushels of 
slaves end 
Greenville McNe.cl, 
corn, 300 bushels of 
"Peach Point" } 
pens, 60 bushels of 
E.A, Glover, Leonard 
of Austin County 
Columbus had raised 
On his 
800 bushels of 
1,000 bushels o 
produced 180 bushels 
10,000 bus 
Howle and Cass 
bushels oach of rye end 


of F too mer 


as their only subsidiary 











erotabl 
the planter sur- 
"Peach 


stin 


esch side 


and damson plumn, 


weolthy 





era was no convenient ehouse for 
127 


of development dy 


Gardens end orch 


sseds and plants in A or elsewhere. 











Qeleornpy 





Houston merc 








Star; A 
Texas, 1, 69, 138-139, 141. 


etober 10, 1843. 





From the beginning catt 
Texans, They passed as mon 


a year the herds 


eye at all times on their oxon, 


a welcomed change on 
that Colonel James Morgan 


during the Mexican regime, 














stock; he 


least two 


breeda of 











prought fine horses and 


complete without them, 


the finest stock we have se 


the means 

















Dr. Ashbel Smith, June 13, 1641; Bene 
os % Saith, dune 1,’1859. Adnbod denen 
ty and Fate Book, 1860. — 

denuery 16, 1861, Photontatio SOY 


They reasoned that the land did not 
mt; mop did the hogs neod them, for 
34 ‘more mast than they could destroy; nor 
i 4 for they had an abundance of corn, 
five varieties of vet Stag 


* 


‘to are. we 3. Pickett, December 10, 
Transoript in Archives of University 
Be Sage originals, Alaboma Depart- 


interested in dnproving' 
P oreps, As early ao bse, i 








Cup end P 
lection, Rose 


The Br 


that they might find cr 





138 


Brazos 





hard times of 1840 re 


pressed the peculic 


planter's mind, To or 
Houston, merchrn 

of Washington County 

of the 1641 crop. 

first five bales snd as gold 
brought to their market. 
both by bringing in five 
on August 6. This pract 


middle of August, 1844, 


the silver cup with his f 


Mr, P, Hill with the same n 





139 
Telograph A 
quoting The Star; Au 
1642; August 21, 1844. 














Though agricultur 
1643, it is rather 
Lamar County orgs 
ana Gomestic man’ 
annual fair 
heard, of this organizati 


140 
Crisp, In that sone 3 





140 
Stendard (Clarks 





@ society to promote agri 
planters of Fort Bend, 
James P, Perry was p 
Sweeney, John Adr 
planned quarterly meet! 


141 
plished. 








In 1849, Goi 


live stock end implements of 


essays on agricultural matters. 





142 
Texas 8 


Telegraph, 








ville Standard announced t 


the firet annual fair of 
¥ 143 
Association, 





143 
Standard (C1 





In 1851, « call we 
Agricultural Society at Cle 


next term of the Distri 





144 -- 
Standard (Clar 





and meetings were set for 
Albert H. Latimer was 


organization were Geor 


the Standard), Amos Morrill, George 


Young, William Trimble, 





145 
Standard (Clark 





The first exposition imo 
in Texas was the,Corpus Ch: 
Sponsored by H.L. Kinney. 
who was greatly interested in 


Great fair in England, actod as 


EO 


2 


an sto 


yo 








146 
L 


et 
Smith for 185 





The firm of Hyde and Goo 
of throe thousand dollars 
one richly chased end + 
ket, superb puncr 

and milk pitchers, Th 
and General Committes of 


1852," end the name of th 





Kinney to Dr 
Ashbel Smith Papers. 





eoncérning the success 
Peport of it was favo 
horses, and land, for 


up, Were meager to what 





148 
Texas State G 





of the people attending 
The noxt year prizes 
District on Red Kiver, 


$20°for the largeat amount 





averaging the crop over, 


silver cups valued at ten 


amount of oats; the bost 
yesr Old mule; the f 

exceeding one year; th 
best two-horse turnin 


to be made in the distric 











These local move: 


a@ State Agricultural So 


recording secretary; S.) 
150 
County. Within the r 





150 
Texas St. 
9, 1853, 





ties wore formed in various c 





161 
¥ashington 
1855; November 25, 
1857; October 10, 1 H anc 
O.H.P. Hill to Dr. Ashhel 5 





Society of Brazoria County of 





undertook problems requiri 


fo aid in removing th 


used in agr 
the best sy 
attending 
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The Bexar County Agric 
Stock and Agriculturs 
tural and Mechanical Socie 
newly organized Gulf 
Preston R. Rose as preside 


Were not a potent force 
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In 1855, t 
publication of the Texas 
Seguin had projected 
eation devoted 


Texas was short, 
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State Ga 
(Clarksville), Mar 





rom information 
the conclusion wns 
in 1650 had between thr 
ing the arbitrarily sele 
ing this problem from the 
and using as another a 


bales of cotton or forty 
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James F, 
ing four hundred px 
nineteen pickers 
records accord with 
tho standard of for 
& per with the popul 
head of sugar may be r r 
of cotton, therefore the v 
cases, 





the number classified as pl: 





the meen between the meximum end minisum figures of estimate 


in Chapter I; Texes ned 575 men who quelified as planters on thie 


peais of profustion of sotton end sugar, 


If forty 400 pound mies 


sugar be texan #9 the rasio 


of 1850 reverle thet there wars 


otton or forty hogsheeds of 


oroduntion of a plenter, the Census 


planters in Texas; only 


ninety-one of whom producad ona hundred or more bales of cotton 


or hogshends of sugar. In 30%%0n production Thomas J, Coffee of 


Srazorie County 


slosest competitor in nis on 


296 bales, Austin County 


veles to his credit end Leonard 


the «rola state with 


500 tales Hie 


sounty wre Sterling MoNeel with 
nome of P.W, Cuny with 452 


Groce with 300 bales of cotton. 


John Duncen of Mategoria > ounsy with 340 bales completes the 


roll of outstend ing cotton-czrowers, 


G. Mills of Srezo 
Three other preeminent 


were O.P. Hamilton with 


In suger production David 


with 6 hogsheads of 1000 pounds. 


suger in this sune county 


nozsneads, John Greenville McNeel 


with 511, and Plessent D. McNeel with 420. Cherles Power of the 


neighboring county, Matazo~ 
the 275 of C 

goria, the 263 hogshesds of 
of Len Desetven of colors 
planter dropped precipita: 
of these large plmters to 


four planters in Bre® 


sed 500 hogshexds, Save for 
Jamas P, Caldwell of Bre- 
sn of Wharton, 
productivn of sny otner 
less than half #8 much 
of the forty- 


one hundred or 





nore beles or hogsnesds eroh, Wharton County had eleven of the 
lerger producers among har twenty-seven planters, Only two of 
Washington County's thirty plenters balong in the hundred unit 
olass; while ten of Meteagoria's nineteen planters belong there; 
three of Fort Band's twenty-one plenters; and one of Gonzales, 
fourteen of her twenty planters having raised exactly forty 


peles eroh, Cass and Aarrison sounties each listed one and Rusk, 
156 


basis of production, the number of Texas 
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i of Agriculture 
of United States” (uS.) ry, Austin. 





plenters in 1850 is limited s ther; the upper limit would 
be 375 instead of 500 mentioned tn Chapter I. 

By 1860 the numbe ty unit producers had increased 
from 375 to 2404, # rena of the hundred bale-hogsherd 
producers was abouts ] 1d 1850, being 872, Between 
200 and 3500 beles or 
Less than one-third 
between SOO and 599 
hundred group. An 
five hundred measures. Tre versatile A Jackson of Bra 
County bore the pala for 3 ofs n end 586 hogsherds 
sugar from his tree or ‘ Place,” “Derri 
and “Retrieve Plxce.* ?r r t tetions -- “Lowwood 


"Bynum," «nd “Palo Fixe }, Mille secured 6 





of 250 bales end 712 hogsheads, Aaron Coffee harvested 600 bales 
of cotton and 120 hogsheads of sugar, Their neighbor, J, Green- 
ville McNeel, had 275 bales and 500 hogshends, Consequently, 
prazorie County was unepproschable in the cultivation of these 
two staples, Matagorda, her only rival, had Abram Sheppard with 
hie comperatively insignificant crop of 162 bales of cotton and 
189 hogsheads of sugar, 

In pure cotton production Austin County eclipsed the whole 
state with the 9357 bales of &.A, Glover, | Jered B, Kirby and 
Leonard W, Groce, residents of the same county, reported respec- 
tively 700 and 590 bales of cotton, The second place in cotton 
yield was almost a tie between William Kennedy of Brazoria with 
807 bales and Jonathan D, Waters of Fort Bend with 800 bales, 
Three Fort Bend County plentations returned 750 bales to J, & Tt. 
Simonton, Likewise, Thomas Banks of Washington County secured 
the same yield, 750 bales, Again John Duncan was Matagorda's 
foremost planter with 714 bales, more than double his prodasdion, 
of ten years before. William Davis overtopped the other Burleson 
County residents by 405 bales with his 700 bales, Keuben Ander- 


son secured 644 bales from Kobertson County soil; his neighbor, 


Robert Calvert, got 500, Dougsl McAlpin, the master of eirhty- 


three slaves, gathered from the land formerly known 98 “Groce's 


Retreat" in Grimes County 625 bales besides the 51 which his 
three tenants reported, J.A, Thomason of Walker County had e 


Crop of 603 bales while K.B. Wofford of DeWitt and W.F, Alexander 
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of Wharton each had 600 bales of cotton, On the basis of this 
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"Schedule 4, -- Production of Agriculture in 1860"(MS,) 
in State Library, Austin, Texes, . 





forty unit production, the upper limit of the number of plante- 
tions in 1860 is reduced from twenty-five hundred to twenty-four 
hundred; this ia indeed « generous measure for that year of good 
crops, 


158 
TABLE X 


of Plenters Producing 100 or more Bales of Cotton or Hogs- 
heads of Sugar in 1850 
100-199 200-299 300-399 400-499 500-599 600-699 700-799 
Cotton 53 9 2 1 1 


Sugar 





Total 


TABLE XI 


of Planters Producing 200 or more Bales of Cotton or Hogs- 
heads of Sugar in 1860 


200 300-399 400-499 500-599 600-699 700 800 900 1200 


2 1 


Cotton 171 49 31 14 6 5 
Suger 1 
Cotton 


and 
Suger 4 





Total Tie 
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"Schedule 4 -~ Production of Agriculture in 1850"(MS 
State Librery, Austin, Texes, . a SEO ES 
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"Schedule 4 -- Production of Agriculture in 1860"(MS,) 
State Library, Austin, Texas, y 





F 
The planter was not a scientific scoountant, He did not 


reckon value upon the basis of cost and price, It 1s extremely 
doubtful whether the majority of the planters ever actually anal- 
yzed their economic situation and determined what per cent their 
investments were returning, Most of them ere said to have con- 
tented themselves with the yearly statement of their accounts 
from their factors, sand to have kept meager records, if any, 

A few kept diaries of daily happenings, ‘hus only once or twice 

a year must the planter have reslized what his financial condi- 
tion was -- when his factor sent in his statement, or “dunned" 
him for cotton to balance accounts, or when texes e due, The 
whole system was one to entengle in its meshes even «4 good business 
man, but especially a man unacoustomed to think in terms of money. 


The planter had to buy on credit for a lerge number of people over 


a long period of time, He was not required to make psymént until 
his crop was harvested, He often overbought, if his prospects 
were favorable, only to have a month's drought bring partiel or 
complete fetlure, If he and his sleves had lived easily end com- 
fortably during the year snd the annual settlement with his mer- 


chant in January found a substantinl balance seft after psyment of 


accounts and the charges for marketing, he was content. 





CHAPTER V 
PLANTATION LIVB 


The planter seldom looked beyond his own stake end 
rider fences, Church, court days, ennual or semi-annual tripe 
to town for supplies, and an occasional tour of the States, 
or a summer vecation on the beach gave him surcesse from the 
monotonous routine of daily living in his smell world, The 
end and aim of all his sotivities was to make this smell 
domain fit his ideal of 4 comfortable and genteel way of life. 
To thet end he tuilt his house in the most spacious snd secure 
manner consistent with his means and the available material; 
his Negroes’ quarters were located for convenience end freedom 
of the big house from disturbance and built to give the slaves 
shelter for each family; an abundance of food end sufficient 
labor to see that it reached the teble in sn edible condition 


formed the basis for nis far-femed hospitable poard; clothing 


was simple. and was an item in his annuel settlement with his 





factor, whieh decreased as more means for home manufacture 
were reinaugureted in the war era, THe individual planter set 
the tone of his own community, Kefleoting hia attitude, his 
slaves loved, fered or despised him, 

Glimpses of the life and environment of these little 
oommun 1 ing in size from less than fifty to several 
hundred p are obtained through dieries, letters, recol- 
lections, newspapers, and occasionnl advertisements, All 
these in penorama present » composite view of plantation life 


in Texes, 


Housing 
About the first decision of « man opening « new plante- 
tion was the s ction of » shady, well-drained building site 
Near a spring or a stream, Shortly « log house of one or more 
rooms stood upon the eminence, With shutters et the windows and 


puncheons or dirt for the floors the newcomer was soon settled. 


Mrs, W, B, Hanson, the wife of » young overseer on “Waldeck” 


end Osceola" in Brazoria County, says thet nearly #11 the homes 
of these early planters, rich end poor, hod dirt floors, covered 
with skins of bears or other animals, The houses were warm and 


1 
comfortable, 





1 
Qeneral Arthur G, Navel in David G. Woodman, Guide to 
buigrants (Boston, 1835), 91; Mrs. W.B. Hanson, Angleton, 








Another woman's reactiona to the early Texas dwellings 
may be seen from the comments of Mary Austin Holley who visited 
Texas in 18351, She wrote: 


All the comforts of life surround the settler 
here, which are enjoyed by a Kentucky farmer, Neat 
and omfortable houses, though not furnished with 
all the luxury which characterize the mansions of an 
Older country, are sufficiently convenient and some- 
times spacious, Dwellings aro generally onstructed 
in the cottage style, only one story high, mostly of 
logs, though not unfrequently frameand brick ti ildings 
are found, Porticos in front of the tenements are 
almost universal, The furniture is genernlly of 
domestic manufacture, except in a few houses owned by 
wealthy planters, who have been eat pains to im 
from the United Statos articles more s 
those in common use, 

Tables, chairs &,, when of foreign mnstruction, 
are generally imported in pieces, and pit together 
after their arrival, The table commonly in use, however, 
is a simple frame and top, mde of » bo as can 
be obtained in the country; ond thec ere framed 
and bottomed with deer skin, buffalo robes, withes, 

&, \ie have noticed these ivial effeirs in order to 
give a proper idea of the furniture of a exes dwelling, 
These cottages contain from two to five rooms, mede 
warm, sometimes lined with boards, but rarely plastered, 
One room is set apart the kitchen; the rost are 
used for bed-rooms, sitting rooms, &c. indiscriminately 





2 
Mory Austin Holley, Texas (Lexington, 1836), 139-140. 





As soon as he arrived in Texas, Jared Ellison Groce began 


the construction of a house befitting his station in life, For-~ 


tunately Mrs, Rosa Groce Berlet, his grest-granddaughter, recorded 


her father's description of “Bernardo” and its construction: 


There were many expert carpenters and brick masons 
among the slaves, and the house when finished was 


comfortable and had not the appearance f heaving 





TWO OF 1HE "OLD THREE HUNDRED” 


BINGHAM HOME, BRAZORIA COUNLY 





deen built with logs, 

The logs were cottonwood hewed end counter 
hewed, smooth as glass, about a foot thick; the 
edges were perfectly square, There was a broad 
hell fifteen feet wide, with two large rooms on 
each side twenty by twenty feet, which made the 
front of the house fifty-five feet across, A 
brosd porch ran the full length supported by 
huge posts of solid walnut, besutifully polished, 
There was 8 broad staircase in the hell, which 
led to two bedrooms above, situated in the two 
gable ends, Where wes an old-fashioned fireplece 
in each room, built of Sandstone, taken from the 
Brazos Kiver, ingles were of post ok, made 
with drawing knife, The floors were ash, sawed 
by hand end planed, As was the custom in those 
days, the kitchen was built a few fest away from 
the house, A fireplace occupied one whole end of 
thia kitchen, on which was done the cooking, 
Next to this was the dairy, ten by twelve feet, 
built of cedar, Two other rooms were in the back 
yard, one for the doctor, who cared for the negroes 
when sick, and the other » room thirty by thirt 
feet, with a rock fireplace in er d, called 
"Bachelor's Hall’, there were six bac n this 
room, end seldom wore they ynoccupied by travelers, 
friends, and relatives, , .” 





3 
Rosa Groce Berlet, “Jered Kllison Grooe," in Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly, XX, 360-361. 





The house that Jered k. Groce built for his daughter Sarsh 
Ann when she married William H, Wharton in 1827 was sewed, num- 
dered, and ready to erect when it left Mobile, Alabama, for 
“gle Island" plantation, located twelve miles from the Gulf of 
Mexico between the Brazos River end Oyster Creek, Large live oaks 
trees surrounded the residence while the lawn on one side sloped 


down to a lake, The house was # story and a half with two long 


galleries and a lerge hall, and eight or nine rooms, each twenty 


feet square. The doors and other woodwork were solid mahogany; 











the walls and ceilings were plastered, Chandeliers sparkling 


with glass prisms hung from the ceiling of hall, parlor, and 


dining room, (In 1838, Mery Austin Holley went home with Mrs, 
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Abher J) Strobel) "he 01d Plantations and Their Owners 
of Bragoria County (1926), 21; Berlet, "Notes on Sareh Ann 
Groce, (Mre, W.H, Wharton$" (MS); Captein W.W, Groce, "Major 
General John A Wharton," in Southwestern Historical Quartorly, 


XIX, 272-273, 











Wharton in “a barrouche & four -- I will not say how elegant -- 
the leaders being plough horses, in plough harness ,.., They 
live more like people elsewhere, st Mr.) Whartons than any where 
in Texas,... They have « great many beautiful books & other 
curiosities -- center table -- woollen damask curtains -- sofa [,) 


silver pitcher, white china &c, & -- I hated to leave so agree- 
5 


able @ place -- & Mrs, Wharton -- really a charming women," 





5 
Mrs, Mary Austin Holley to Harriette (Mrs, W.M, Brand], 
March 6, 1638, Holley Letters, University of Texas. 





Within this commodious house and an office of several rooms in 
the yard, "Eagle Island" could accomodate thirty guests for weela, 
Years elepsed before other planters began to build houses 
comparable to “kegle Island,” As time passed, the planter re- 
Placed his log cabin with a weather-boarded dwelling or even 
Occasionally one of brick. Some planters,attached to their old 
homes, contented themselves with extending rnd remodeling tne 


original house, Colonel willism G, Hill had the log part of his 





nouse at “Osceola” weatherboarded, ceiled on the inside and paper 


ed, and @ second story of boards added to accomodate his growing 
6 


femily, 


a oo 


6 
Mrs, W, B, Hanson, Angleton, Texas, 





)By 1850 began a general exodus of the planters from their 


airy pioneer homes into more spacious halls, Instead of invest- 
ing all their surplus in sleves, some planters expressed their 
prosperity by building more comfortable abotes, Memories of 
homes left in the old states snd houses seen on visits and trips 
east of the Mississippi encouraged the Texans to build more 
stately houses, Furthermore, the Texans were receiving fresh 
inspiretion from the establishments which the newly arriving im- 
migrants with slaves were setting up in various js rts of their 
own state. No longer was the cost of lumber and other building 
materials prohibitive. Many planters had sewmills in conneo- 
tion with their gins, and « number of commercial mills were 
scattered about over the state, On the other hand, lumber from 
Mobile and other points in the United States could be imported 
cheaply since the innumerable coast-wise bosts, coming to take 
awey Texas cotton, needed a cargo; lumber and brick were welyhty 
ballasts, With the psesing yeers transportntion into the inter- 


for grew easier and somewhat cheaper, The neturel development of 


the country was compelling the Texens to leave the "log pen" 
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stage of plantation life for a more elegant one, | 


In northeastern Texss two streams met -- the colonial 


with ites purity of line end the Creole from New Orleans with 


its nicety of detail end its iron work, Most of the houses 

were of wood though there was a liberal sprinkling of dwellings 
of native stone and of brick,\ Willie Wniteker of Cass County 
built his residence, his sleve quarters, and numerous outbuild- 
ings of brick, The walls of the slave-jail are still stending, 
So rare was brick in the neighborhood of Reece Hughes of the seme 
county thet hia “surreted castle out of a Scott novel" was known 
as the “brick house” long after it was destroyed, "Wyselusing," 
the home of the Holcomb family, was # mansion with white columns, 
The first Phestered house in Harrison County was the home of 


W.T, Scott. 
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Mrs, Mattie Lloyd Wooten, Denton, Texas; interview with 
Mrs, Betty Youree and Mrs, Susie Kretz, September, 1926, Courtesy 
of Miss Fannie Retchford and Miss Alice ‘upperman, 





According to Olmstead, the "Ked Lands" in 156 was 


filled with deserted plnntation houses and rude unkempt dwellings 
8 
presided over by slatterns. By no means were all the homes 
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FP. L, Olmsted, A Journey Through Texas (New York, 1857), 
64-82, 116, 229-255, 357-374. 





dilapidated, Some of them have withstood the years and ere today 





in fair or better condition. The Stephen W, Blount and Williem 
Garrett homesteads near Sen Augustine are inhabited today, The 
Sam Flournoy place, though inhabitable, has been abandoned, The 
Devereux "big house," constructed in 1855-1856, was a dignified 
addition to any community, Olmsted must have followed the main- 
travelled roads snd avoided the plantation lanes, 

In the up country between the Trinity and Colorado rivers, 
the inhabitants customarily used the material at hand, Houses 
of stone appeared in their natural habitet, but mostly cedar, 
walnut, and cypress with some pine went into the comfortable 
dwellings of these hospiteble folk. Tacitus Clay of the rapier- 
like tongue, sober or drun a the show place of tashington 
County which was mown ss “Clay Castle" because of its glassed- 


9 
in dance hall on the tnird floor, In 1856, the editor of the 





9 
Mrs, Carrie Clay Thornhill to Mrs, Mattie Austin Hatcher, 
April 21, 1929; W.S, Red, Austin, Texas; John Lockhart, Galveston, 





ler brick build 


ing by Captain Hatfield at pl 1, desioned for a family 


residence, her 3 v Cc of sume eight or 


10 
ten thousand dollers, it would be a “magnificent buliding.” 
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Washington American (Washington, Texas), July 9, 1856, 





Thomas Affleck described his tashinzton County plantaticn, 





“Qlendlythe," whioh he opened about 1857 thus; 


The dwelling-house is one of the most comfort- 
able and commodius in the State; and situated in a 
very beautiful end elevated prairie valley, studded 
over with Live-oak and other groves. . . A fine 
cement cistern under the house, af. ds abundance 
of delicious, pure and cool water, The house con- 


tains six bedrooms, lar 


and airy; dining room and 


parlour; two lerge and pleasant halls; dressing & 


bath-rooms; kitchen, laundry 
convenient L; pantries & 
feet; two gslleries esac 


room, & storeroom tn a 
ets; a cellar 50 x 50 
50 x 12 feet, & three lorge 


enclosed galleries; a garret lumber-room 50 x 20 


feet &c.; A carriage hous 
feet, Stables & corn-c 


» & grainery, each 30 x 20 
comfortable servants! 


houses. Large & well enclosed poultry yard, pigeonry 


&, Within 150 yard 


houses, for farm hends, 
two miles from the plantation 
The quarter comprises sn 


good rooms; a church 
storehouse; & 20 snug 


ne mill is a valua 
one building of two & # 
not entirely completed) 35 
3 storeys, x 40 feet, w 


Ginetand, press & 
A good Blacks: 
sets of tools. . 


rteble 
8 are about 
quarter & the mill, 
se, of two 
36 feet; a 
x 20 feet, 
isting of 
lower one 


There is a comfortable frame house, of four rooms, 


overlooking the mill 
for the mill foreman; 


say 25 x 1b. 


k distant 150 yards, 


fromed Sooper's Shop of 


A fino and constant strenm of water flows prat & 


supplies the mill, 


A large Suger or Sorghum mill (of 3 iron rollers, 
about 16)* 24 inches) with sood range of 4 Kettles 





11 
MS, belonging to T. Dunbar Affleck, Galveston, Texas, 


Deposited in Rosenberg Library, Galveston, See Appendix D 





About eight miles from Columbus on the Jolorado, ©. We Tait 


in the forties built his plantntion home of logs, ‘To escape the 








malaria, in 1859, he set up his eateblishment in Columbus, Amid 
moss-draped live oaks, he dwelt in a spacious mension, built of 
materials from his own place, the lumber having been sawed and 


12 
the lime and bricks burned by his sixty-one slaves, The house 





12 
Elbert Tait, Columbus, Texas, Courtesy of J, Evette 
Haley, Austin, Texas, 





remains today a memorial to their skill and labor, 

Throughout the lower country were to be found similer homes 
of both cotton end sugsr planters; many of them built of brick, 
such as “Lowwood" and "Bynum", belonging to the Milia brothers; 
J. Greenville MoNeel's "Kllersly" and Leander McNeel's "Pleasant 
Grove"; Morgan L, Smith's "Waldeck"; Abner Jackson's "xetrieve" 


and “Lake Jackson", whose buildings he “had stuccoed with cement 


fully an inch thick", snd the home of William H, Patton, Fire, 
flood, storm, and neglect have taken their tribute and left few 


is 
of the early plantation homes standing, 





13s 
Strobel, The Old Plantations and Their Owners of Brazoria 


County, 9-44, 








An old resident of Texas, Abner J, Strobel, described the 


home of J, Greenville McNewl as being a two story house of brick 


With twenty-one rooms, “Ellersly" faced west and hnd galleries 


supported by immense pillers running the entire length of the 





DETAIL OF BARN 





house on the west and south, It had marble hearths and mantels, 
The ceilings in the various halls and rooms were “beautifully 
decorated," Mr, MoNoel laid carpets in all the rooms and furnish- 
ed the house in the most handsome mahogany and walnut, "It was 
considered, in its day, the finest home in Texas, The yerd was 


14 
a beauty spot,” This was the most luxurious of four planta- 





14 
er J, Strobel, The Old Plantations and Their Owners 
of County, Texas, 10, 








tions which grew from a beginning of "a good log house, just on 
the verge of a fine grove, partly shaded by chins trees, newly 


planted before it for ornament, and over-looking his whole 


domain," It was opened by John MoNeel with "six sons, and 
15 


twenty negroes," 





15 
Piske, A Visit to Texas (second edition, New York, 


30; Mary Austin Holley, Texns (Baltimore, 1833), 44, 





When inquiries are made about the age of most of the 
houses of Texas, the owners foocupants) vr guely enswer that they 
were built just before the Civil War, With their simplicity of 
line and satisfying proportions most of them are not mansions 
but comfortable homes for the family end all their guests. ‘The 
editor of the Austin State Gazettu declared in 1652 that no 


People lived more plainly and economically than the Texens and 

















16 | 
State Gazette (Austin), October 30, 1852, 





mansions as existed in Texas were confined to the plentation re~ 


gion slong the const and up the navigable rivers, though they 


were sosttered sparsely through 





% the atate, 


Some light is thrown o 





the furnishings of these homes by 


the account books of Matthew Cartwright's store 





San Augustine, 
Purchases of the planters trace their course from the oottonades 
and candle-molds of 1831 to the mahogany side boards, tables, 
and jewelry of the forties and fifties und back @gein to the 
simplicities of the sixties, Many of the planters lived easily 


and charmingly. It was in 1848 





: n for the 


Visit of Rutherford B, Hayes who was later to be president of the 


United States, that > 





Perry ordered silverware “not 


to 





t over $400," with Austin's seal to 





article, The service ‘ns iuded vots 





® sugar bowl, end a slop bowl, four ivory selt spoons, 





dozen esoh of ten spoons, dessert spoons, dining forks, snd des- 


sert forks, She sent the service of her mother, Mrs, Moses Austin, 





to Hyde and Goodrich with in end silver to converted into a 
17 
larger end more elaborate service, The Devereux fumily desired 
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James FP. Perry to hammexen, June 9, 































unpublished, University of Texas, Mrs, Helly Bryan Perry, 
Houston, Texas, 





lumuuries and color; in 1849, a merchant of Shreveport informed 


Colonel Devereux that he had filled his order seve for the 
18 
"Bathing Tub and the Pea Foul Brush" which could not be obtained, 





18 
G, M, Nichols to Julien S, Devereux, May 28, 1849, De- 
vereux Papers, 





In 1857, Preston R, Rose, a planter on the Guadalupe, is buying 
throughout the year, among other articles, a set of knives and 
forks for thirty-five dollars, forty yards of erarpet for twenty 


dollars, a set of dining chairs for fifty, a dozen goblets for 


nine, 32 3/4 yards of curtain calico for $9,17, and silver spoons 
1 


9 
amounting to $59.50. 





19 
Preston Rose in eccount with J.Q. Wheeler, 1857, Pres~ 


ton Rose Papers, University of Texas, 





In the main the evolution of the "quarters" followed the 
same course of development as the "big house,” The planter knew 
that crowded cabins brought quarrels nnd disease, At “Bernardo” 


The negro quarters were about three-fourths of 
a mile from the dwelling houses, The cabins were 
built fronting one side of # large inke, Noar by 
was the overseer's house, @urge kitchen, erting 
hell, and day nursery .. .” 





20 
Berlet, “Jared Ellison Grc in Southwestern Historical 








quarterly, m,, 561. 


Ww, T, Scott puilt his cabins around a hollow square where ell 


the merry-making took place, Keach slave family hed two rooms with 
21 
fireplaces, which was an unusuelly generous ellowance, 
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Mrs, Betty Youree and Mrs, Susie Kretz, September, 1928, 
courtesy of Miss Fannie Ratchford and Miss Alice Wupperman, 





"“Blount's free Negro quarters", as his neighbors called 
Stephen W, Blount's plantetion near Gan|AUBUBEMHS) 12 desoribed 
as having eight frame cabins, twenty by twenty feet, with brick 
chimneys, In front of each fireplace was « hole where fifteen 
bushels of potatoes were stored for roasting “nd to flank "pos- 


22 
sums," Both "Ellersly" and “Waldeck” plantations had wings 
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Captain S.W, Blount, Gan AUgustin®y September, 1928. 





for the house servants, while Negro quarters of brick were lo- 
onted at some distance. Some planters placed the quarters near 
their residence while others located them about e quarter ofa 
mile or more away from the house; sometimes the cabins for 
field hands were divided for convenience to the fields -- this 
was the onse with "Waldeck," Usually the houses for the slaves 
and the hospital were located on # street with the overseer's 
dwelling not far away. On ©me plentations they pi esented the 


@ppearnnoe of a small village whilw on others they proved t 





pe a cluster of one room “log pens," 

The amount of care the Negroes gave their cabins and 
grounds depended upon the standards of the master and overseer 
In his diary Thomas E, Blackshear noted that he had given hia 
slaves elf a day to scald their cabins and mend their clothes, 
In his “Plantation Rules," C.W, Tait required "every negro- 
cabin to be inspected every Sunday morning to see that it is 
kept clean," Much of the lime on the planter's bill was used 
to whitewash Negro houses and other out-buildings, 

All too brief and fragmentary are the glimpses of the 
surroundings of these plantation homes, As s00n as a routine 
was established, many of the early settlers began their gardens 
by planting shrubs and seeds brought from the former home or 
seoured from neighbors, scriminating ones also used choice 


native shrubs to advantage, Hy 1841, the editor of the Teles 


graph congratulated the citizens on the increasing interest 


manifested in the culture of flowers and ornamental trees. At 
the same time he directed their attention to the fact that Mr. 
William Dinn of New Orleans, was prepared to supply their needs 


23 
from the garden connected with his store. 
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Telegraph and Texas Register (Houston), May 19, 1841; 
May 26, 1041, 








In 18356, snd again in 1839, William H, Wharton advertised 


for a laborer of steady hibits, "moderately acquainted with gar- 





dening.” Mrs, Holley wrote thet the thartons had e@ Scotchman 


to cultivete their charming garden which centered about » natural 
24 


lake and the island in it. my spent money lavishly to secure 
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The Texas Kepudlican (Braroria), Merch 2, 16356; Tele- 
hand Texns Houston), denwiry 12, 1839; lire, hery 


Austin lolley to lierriette [Mrs, \.illinm M, iirind], Keroh 6, 1838, 
Holley Letters, University of Yoxnu. 

mapnificent effoot. According to strobol, Morgen L, Snith 
"decorated the park around the residonoe at «nldeck with twenty- 
five thousend dollere worth of statunry, It was « sight for the 


gods," Remains of the great olsterns, equipped with ohercoal 
filters, indicete today the limitw of the prounds, At "Lake 
dnokson,* the home of major Abner Jnckuon, the coloninl reuldence 


of twelve rooms end six gnlioriev, was sot in borutiful grounds, 


® feature of which was an artiticial tainnd made in the leke, 


Pine orchards and gardens were on the plantation, Penchesa, pears, 
quince, plums, mrepes, end strawberries were reised, rick walks 
were laid in the orcherd end garion, ‘The slnves had use of both 


25 
orchard, and gardens, Smell pleuntors frequently euployed white 
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Abnor J, Strobel, fhe Old Plantations and Their Owmors 
of Brazoria County, ‘exw (Houston), 17, 








mon as garioners, but they did not spend so oxtrnvarently #9 some 


of the planters of Brazoria County, in 1652 li, Kune wrote to 





Preston R, Rose that they were sending to him as a gardener Mr, 
Joseph Bartsch, who knew more of vegetable than of ornamental 


gardening. They told Bartsch shat the pay would be about twelve 
26 
dollars e month, 
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H, Runge to Preston R. Rose, December 19, 1852, Preston 
Rose Papers, University of Texas, 





The vast majority of the planters hired no professional 
gardener; the mistress, or perhaps, the master developed the 
grounds as a hobby, In menory's eye, the Blount grounds near 
San Augustine were beautiful; the large white sandy yard was 


27 
planted with magnolias at intervals with wild peach trees between, 
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Captain S.W. Blount, Necogdoches, Texas, 





The effect produced by many of the gardens was a careless pro- 
fusion of oolor and perfume, 

In 1843 Guy M. Bryan wrote of the "Peach Point” garden: 
"It has been perfectly green throughout the whole of the winter. 
It is pleasant to a sore-eyed man to wander in the dend of 
Winter through walks embowered with roses & fragrant shrubs of 
every kind and colour; to meet at every turn, the orange the 


vine, the fig and pomegranste, #11 of which abound in my mother's 


yard, the product of our genial clime & mother's cere, The 
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Bryan to Hayes, Jenuary 21, 1643, H.W, Winker (editor), 





‘Bryan-Hayes Correspondence", in The Southwestern Historical 


quarterly, XXV, 104, 





place then presented a great contrast to that described by Austin 


in 1836 aa “still in the primitive log cabbins and wild shrubbery 
29 
of the forest,” 
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Austin to Picklin, October 30, 1636, in Barker (editor), 
Austin Papers, III, 443, 





McCormick left s picture of the Josish H, Bell place amid 
ite three fields; 


The entrance to the premises was from the north, 
Directly in front of the dwelling # stile over the 
lane fence admitted persons, A little further west 
@ pair of bers admitted animals and carriages, ‘The 
dwelling was about 200 yards west of the publie road, 
West of the dwelling, some little distance from it, 
were the stock lots joined to the lane fe - In one 
of these were the cribs for corn and the stables for 
horses, Between these end the use were the negro 
quarters, the blacksmith shop, the smokehouse and the 
kitchen, These lest were near to each other, and the 
kitchen only a few steps from the west end of the 
house, South of the house, » little distence to the 
west of 1t, under the live onks, stood a large single- 
room log house, called the office, 

The dwelling was a double log house . . . Two 
log rooms, set in line with e other east and west, 
twelve or fifteen feet apart, fn roof extending 
over both of these rooms ‘nd th intervening space, 
with wide sheds on esch whole floored 
throughout, and @ room e sed eatherbor sis on 
each end of these sned ar muking six rooms 
and @ very lxrve hall, besides such loft-room as 
might be newded, fhe hell tr rb house wes used as 
e@ dining hall ond as # roce tion hwll, except ona 
few days in the yeur when the weather wns too cool, 

Just in front of thls house, which looked towards 
the lane (north sidv) perallel with 1t, stood » row of 
very lerge fig trees, . . . Betwuen this row of ris 





trees and the lane there was on each side of the 
walk leading to the entrance gate (stile), a space 
of about an scre dotted with trees that had been 
planted, not in rows, or squeres, or circles, but 
with a carefully studied relation to ench other, 
embracing walnut trees in bearing, catnlpas, Oth- 
hute mulberries, biack locust and common chinas, 

South of the house and about 200 feet from it, 
several acres were separately enclosed with e very 
tall and close fence, made of split cedar 
This enclosure was an orchard, flower ger 
fancy vegetable garden combined, Here w 
quince trees, which bore atundsntly; pomegran 
many choice varieties of plums, snd the er nd 
pudded peach, Here also was a great wealth of flowers 
of charming figure, hue snd fragrance. e voyetnbles 
were of great variety, profusion end perfection. 
Between this garden and house, to the west of the 
house, there were # number of large wide-spren 
treos that bore yellow figs, ‘here were also 60 
flowering shrubs, althens, crape myrtles snd such 
but no flowers or other plants that could not 
their own against the trend of the sourse of strange 
ers and pioneers who thronred these premises, 

A skillful European gardener was employed to 
dress the fruit trees ind flowers in the garden, and 
to direct the other work therein, Where the treading 
or the shade was not too intense, the yard was cov red 
with Hermuda grass, To the southenst of the house 
there was left wn open space, clear of trees, where 6 
better house wis to be bui}y when proper material and 
worknen could be obtained.”» 
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A. P, McCormick, Scotch-Irish in Ireland and In America, 
113-115, I have taken the liberty of breaking this qu tation 
into paragraphs because it has been trken out of its original 
setting, 








Food 


Food was the planter's ever present and, at times, press- 


ing problem, The most usual food in the house end in the cabin 





was dacon, com-bread, milk, and coffee with whatever additions 


the season and oircumstances would permit, Though the cheering 


coffee pot was always on the coals, “hog and hominy" became a 


synonym for food in Texas, {Travelers gave varied accounts of the 
food offered them, In May 1828, Jose Sanchez sent by General 
Teren, with several men, to buy corn from Jared E, Groce for the 
boundry commission said: “We asked for some food, and it was 
given us in the house, consisting, as is customary among Ameri- 


31 
cans, of bacon, milk, and coffee," In 1834 Almonte reported: 





Jose Maria Sanchez, "A Trip to Texas in 1628," translat- 
+ Castaneda, in The Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 
XxX, 273, 








"The food supplies are scarce and of poor quality in San Felip, 


Fresh beef is eaten very seldom, Bacon and comdread are the 
32 
most abundant," Indeed as late as 1856, Olmsted complained 
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Juan N, Almonte, “Statistical Report of Texas" (1835), 
translated by C.E, Castaneda, in The Southwestern Historical 


Quarterly, XXVIU, 199. 





of the steady diet of cor read und becon which was set bofore 


him in his journey over Toxas 
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Olmsted, A Journey Through Texans (New York, 1857), 15, 





Piake, on the contrary, in 1831, spoke of nn excellont 





and plentiful meal, consisting ohiefly of venison and a fine 


turkey, accompanied by excellent coffee at McNeil's |McNeel! 


At Mr, Bingham's, “The negroes waited on us at table, where, 


according to custom, the lady of the house presided, and we had 
a variety of good food placed before us, all the products of the 
soil except the coffee, which was remarkably fine,” Fiske left 


34 
the impression that the food was plain but wholesome; he 
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Piske, A_Yieit to Texas, 30-31, 57, 102, 206, 





noted also numerous niceties of service, In 1833, Mrs, Holley 
agreed that there was some ground for reasonable complaint against 
the living in Texas, due to lack of commerce snd the fatlure to 
raise vegetables and chickens, However, in 1836, she saids 


The living cannot but be excellent in a country 
which is furnished with such a profusion of the good 
things of life as Texns, Ve tables of every des- 
cription, wild foul, snd other game, beef, pork, 
venison, fowls, butter, e¢y milk, with tea, 
coffee, and #11 the like comforts c d upon 
the tebles in our co ” ur y 8 do 
not grow on trees. ‘lh pi ‘ brings 
with him his morbk i Le iis 
cook, But he w nt A \ yyonia Vinnds, 
dressed in the plain mann suuntry, Will never 
find opportunity to compl» the quality 1 
of fare which 13 to be found uy Texas table, 
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Mary Austin Holley, Texas (1833), 117; Holley, 
(les&), 140, 








De_Bow Review in 1855 described the district then known as 


Western Texas as follows: 


Above and below the thriving town of Weshing- 
ton on the Brazos, for many miles the cotton, corn, 
and every other vegetnble substance seems to over- 
load the earth, end when I viewed the fields and 
saw the corn and pumpkins rotting »nd the hogs so 
feat that they could scarcely wallow, and passing 
the pump ears of corn and large orsnige-colored 
pumpkins without regarding yn, I xlmost thought 
it a wanton waste of nature, 
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DeBow's Keview (January, 1855), XVIII, 54, 





The quantities of sweet and Irish potatoes, peas, and beans 
raised and the number of cattle killed, as reported in the census 
of 1850 and of 1860, substantiate this observation, ‘Some years, 
however, en sbundance was lacking in certein sections and it was 
a struggle to supply the basic foods, In the first yenrs of 
settlement and in the spring following * short crop or @ large 
imnigrntion, corm was often scarce end there was some distress, 
The failure of the mast crop tid the same effect upon the supply 


of bacon, From Cole's Settlement in 1834, Dr, Hoxey who hed 


come to Texas the year before wrote that the emigration hd been 
e 


80 great thet all the corn had been consumed at lenst two months 


before and that his Negroes were living exclusively on beef tnd 
37 
consumed about one hundred pounds daily et two cents 8 pound, 
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Asa Hoxcy to Lewis § row , 1834, in John R. 
Commons (editor), A Histor f American Industrial 





Society (Cleveland, 1910), 253, quoting Southern Banner (Athena, 
Ga.), July 19, 1834, ie 





The crop failure of 1842 reduced Ashbel Smith's Negroes at 


"Head Quarters" to the verge of want in their master's absence 


in Europe, They did not suffer; friends and relatives provided 
38 


for them, Five yeers later W,5S, Smith, the overseer, thanked 
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Kadoliffe Hudson to Ashbel Smith, August 7, 1842; H.P, 
Gillette to Ashbel Smith, Jenuery 10, 1843, Ashbel Smith Papers, 
University of Texas, 





Dr, Smith for corn, stating thxt they "were entirely without for 


severel days;" at another time he said they had half a bushel of 
39 


corn in the house, They lacked sufficient corn to tide them 
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Wager S, Smith to Dr. Ashbel Smith, March 20, 1648, and 
April 28, 1848, Ashbel Smith Papers. 





over whtil the new crop wig ripe. Smith raised and frequently 
sold quantities of corn in various markets; in fact, corn was 
his ohief crop. 

The only estimates found on what it cost to feed slaves 
ere those of Austin May williams, son of S.M, Willinms, who was 
strugrling in 1850 to estnblish near Bastrop saw-milling on e 
large scale. He calculated tht to feed a Negro hand took: 


meat, 17¢; meal, 5¢; coffee, 4¢ 


¢; @ total of 2U/ per day, or 
$7.80 a month, With provisions at a feir rete it cost 13g per 


day. He added that it c $10 per month to feed a wiite man, 





He was peying four cents s pound for poor beef, $1,25 a bushel 


for corns end he could not get bacon e@ et twenty cents «a 
40 


pound « His conditions were not characteristic of planters, 
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Austin Williams to Beaver (his brother),[1860], end 
Jenuery 20, 1860, Williams Papers, Rosenberg Library, Galveston 
Texas, 





Re was buying all of his supplies, Trans; ortation costs from the 
coast were prohibitive and his shortage of capital prevented his 
taking advantage of prices when they were low, 

Actual planters bought supplies for verious reasons, 
Through the spring and early summer 1859, Thomas E, Blackshenr 
was tuying meat to feed his plantation, but he hed opened the 
"River® place in that year and established ll of his slaves in 
Texas, On May 8, he decided that a cask of bacon “lasts just 
three weeks." To supplement the bacon, he killed on June 28, a 
three year old steer that weixhed 620 pounds, By 1861, he was 
established, Ample food for all wis made on the plantation that 
year; instend of the opening of casks of bacon, Blackshear was 
recording: 

July 7, 1861, gathered 160 fine wetermellons; 
July 8, had a nice mess of ripe peaches; 
July 11, gathered 114 watermelons and musk mellons; 
July 15, picked some peas for seed; 
July 27, finished prepsring grxpes for wine; 
made nine barrels, 


In 1864, Blackshear put up 39,659 pounds of meat, which he dis~ 


tributed thus: Home plvce 89 hoys welyhing 17,052 pounds; River 





249 


place, 69 hogs et 18,621 pounds; government, 19 hogs at 2,771 


pounds; sold 24 hogs et 5,422 pounds; end gift of 5 hogs at 793 
pounds, He had about 145 Negroes of ell ages at this time besides 
his own family sand the overseer, 

Planters in Victoria County saved meat with difficulty, 
In 1860 Preston R, Rose on the Guadalupe Kiver was buying from 
New Orleans for his family smi about forty-two servants: 10 
berrels of Mississippi pork, 5 barrels "Ex Flour", one half 
barrel of rice, 2 sacks Rio coffee, 1 barrel "Clar Sugar," 1 
verrel “oh, Sugar,” 4 barrels of molasses; #11 of which weighed 


41 
4,508 pounds and cost him «ll charges included, $409.22, With 
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A, Fromme to Kove, January 16, 1860 and A.D, Kelly & 
Co, to Kose, Preston Kose Papers, Univeruity of Toxas, 





the possible exception of the pork, Kose could produce none of 
these articles at home, and rarely w the weather cold enough 

to ahill fresh meat. To most of the planters, meat cost little 
save trouble, because the hogs lived on mast. In an editorial 

in 1838, a time of inflation, it 15 estimated that five hundred 
dollars invested in hogs and cattle would supily more meat than 

® plantstion of fifty negroes could consume, Neither cattle nor 
hoge required any expense wut kept fat the whole year through 
without feeding, and might be killed out of the range at any sea- 
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Son of the year, 
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Telegraph snd Texas 





1839, 








fhe manner of serving the food veried slightly from 
plantation to plantation. “Come get your meat* was the summons 
on Sunday morning to which the Scott plantation responded to 
receive meal, flour, tobacco, syrup, end at times, sugar, fresh 


beef, and fresh pork, On this plantation the cooks prepered 8 


special food for the children, "pot liker" and corn brend being 


the usual diet, In hie “Particular Kules,"C.\\, Tait provided 
that the overseer should serve out to every working hand once a 
week from two and 6 halft three and e half pounds of bucon 
socording to circumstances, If milk and butter were plentiful, 
less meat was given; if molasses was indluded, one quart was 
allowed inaterd of one pound of mest, When dried beef was used, 
five or six pounds was the weekly ellowance, Each slave received 
a peck of meal unless potatoes were iasued to them, Ly ing-in 
women were allowed one quart of coffee and two quarts of suger; 
they were fed fran the oversser's kitchen for two weeks, The 
records show thet the women apprecietedtiia favor, Tait also 
provided thst the Negroes were to be allowed to commence using 


43 
the potitoes and the suger cane on the first of October. 
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Mrs, Betty Youree and Mrs, Susie ‘retz, Shreveport, 
Louisiane; C.W. Tait, "Plantation Kules"; C.W%, Tait's Kecord Book, 
1860-1863, Originals in possession of Nibert Tait, Columbus, 
Texas; photostatio coplos, University of Texas, 





For a number of rensons the serving of daily or weekly 


rations of uncooked food to the N xu%, lenving them to do their 





ow cooking at night after a hard day's work, wes unpopuler in 


Texas by 1856, The Negroes frequently devoured a week's supply in 


two or three days; the food was eaten half-cooked because of care- 
less or ignorant cooks, Purthermore, tt seemed unjust to require 
the working hands to spend their evenings preparing their food 
after a hard day's work, 

Under this system, the overseer issued the supplies for 
the day in about the same measure as hit provided, The break. 
fast consisted of bread and molasses, or sometimes pickled herr- 
ing or mackerel, Dinner inoluded bread and boiled meat with 
one or more of the veyetables in season to make soup, ‘hen 
vegetables were arce, dumplings of meal were mede and boiled 
withthe meat, During heif the year, the Negroes had baked 
sweet potatoes for supper; they hed hominy, or bread and milk 
or clabber, Sometimes they saved some of their ment und molasses 
served at dinner for the night meal, ® overseer had to see 
that the food was well cooked, prepared ont ime, and fairly 
®pportioned according to the needs of strong men and children, 
With the supper on Saturday night, the overseer distributed 
Supplies for Sunday according to the number in the fa nily, Dur- 
ing the week the woman in charge of the nursery cooked the food 
for the ohildren with the exception ot bread or hominy end soup 
which she obtained from the slave kitchen, Whe diet of the child- 
ren should include buttermilk or clabier tut no swest milk and 


very little molasses, Musters of the Southwest be eved that 





their servants wasted lees and enjoyed more wi.,lesome food under 
44 
thie system, 
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"Planter's Calendar,* in Telegraph (Houston), September 


9, 1856, 





At "Peach Point" a common kitchen served all the field 
hands, The Negroes had free access to everything, They fre-~ 
quently supplemented their meals with eggs from their own fowls 
and with other delicacies, On the sugar plantations the slaves 
had ell the sugar and molasses they wanted by going to the sugar 
house, Prom their oustom of dipping sugar with a gallon sized 
gourd came: "Sugar in gourd and can't git it out -- De way to 
git sugar out is to kick de gourd "bout," We mey be sure that 
the streams and woods contributed their good things for the 


45 
Negro -- turkey, o'possum, deer and 611 the wild game, 
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H.A. Perry, Angleton, Texas, 





Mrs Berlet has described the magnitude of food preparations 
for "Bernardo"; 


Many cooks were needed to prempre food for so large 
® crowd of neyrows, and they were in the kitchen by 
four in the morning. The first thing done was to brew 
stesming pots of strong coffee and, n the 
sounded at daybr c tunds ie ' 

Which Joined tho 

cup of coffee. ‘f ‘ inet y by 

young boys nnd pirls , @ to 

feud the mulas, v t te ofore coflee was 



















served, then ell hends went tothe field, the men 

& to the plows and the women to the hoes, At 7 o'clock 

the breakfast was done, consisting of ham, or bacon, 

hot biscuits, fresh sterk, etc, This was packed in 

buckets, and sent to the field in «rts and distri- 

buted among the negroes, At 12 o'olock dinner wes 

cooked and served in the same manner, At 6 p.m, «ll ! 

work was finished end all gathered together at the 

‘hall',for hot supper, The little people were fed 

and the mothers took them to their om homes;.,.. 
Life at the 'Big House' wes entirely seperate 

and distinct from that at the 'Quarters', They raised ys 

their own chickens, milked cows for their own use; it P 

was like a small village of severel hundred people, 

Milk was supplied them from the dairy;..... Deer and 

wild turkey were plentiful, ond 'Un »se', with his 

gun and hounds, kept the table supplied with th The 

cedar dairy was presided over by Aunt Liddy, 

were shelves on either side with troughs of r 

water in which the pans of milk were set, then a 

of thin muslin tecked to a frame went over this, Aunt 

Liddy was selected for this t on account of her 

neatness, It was certninly  plessure %o st 

the spotl » Sweet-smelling deiry, and wate 

keeping time to the old tune, 'C 

then she would ins 4pon your d 

fresh buttermilk, 1 






























s miling was done in a 
tive way. It was Matt's duty to drive up th 
end while others milked he would hold 
which hed been sllowed to get 
down eeee No one could c 
cooking in the St. Churies 
Colonel Groce bought hi 

the table supplied wt 
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ared Ellison Groce," in Southwestern Historioal 












Not all Negro women were the treditional born cooks; ba U 







have had to kick Kllen out of the Cook-house -- «nd put Louise in 





her filth until I could 






-- white men and Blacks tofo]compleined of 
47 
not stand it. --" Yhe servant problem even then was a burden, 
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+ Willinms], Februsry 20, 





Austin Willinms to Benver C 





1860, Williams Papers, Kosenberg Library, Galveston, Texas, 





"I will have to try Seal but she is so fat & lazy she can hardly 


cook #s fast as she eat," was written of one of Dr, Ashbel Smith's 
48 
Negroes, Again we read, "the negro woman hired of Captain 
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Jesse Kincaid to Ashbel Smith, May 5, 1840, Ashbel 
Smith Papers, 





Bnglish sick - my wife has to cook -- sorry for it, but we get 
49 
clean well cooket [sic] dinners,” Editors as well as husbands 
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"Dairy of Adolphus Sterne," edited by Herriet Smither, 
in Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XXXII, 253. 








congratulated themselves on occasions: “Meny plan to do [their] 
50 


own cooking and exclude greasy, careless darkies,” 
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Galveston Tri-Weekly News, December 22, 1865, quoting from 
Gonzales Inquirer. 








Perhaps the conditions under which they cooked offer some 


extenuation, Austin's cook, Mary, who lived to be a hundred, at 


"Peach Point," bent over a fireplece 86 long that she stooped, 


It was indeed a primitive and tiresome mamer in which to wpply 
hunyry mouths in # time when it was fashionnble to hnve hearty 


appetites, 





Hospitality among the Texans was genuine and unaffected, 
Without apology, they welcomed friends, relatives, and travelers 
to their homes, They shared their food be it coffee, "hog and 
hominy,” or an elaborate meal assembled from garden, woods, and 
stream, with rare delicacies from New Urleans, Ments, gravies, 
vegetables, hot breads, cakes, rich pastries, jellies, preserves 


and pickles were more savory if company sat «at their boards, 


Clothing 


Clothing the slaves was less expensive and less bother- 
some than supplying them with food, Twice a year each sinve had 
two new suits of clothes, In the spring the men obtained two 
pairs of pants, two shirte, and a straw het; in the fall, two 
more pairs of pants and shirts, # coat, and a woolen hat. Semi-e 
ennually the women donned new dresses and “lininsa." Aocording 
to the Tait records, s did not mean thst on two days of eech 
year evéry slave issued from his cabin resplendent from crown 
to toe in new cerments, the spring of 1861, nearly a month 
(April 6 to Mey 3) elapsed between the time the first man and 
the last received pantnloons, Issuing the shirts required an 
even lonver tine, from Muy 15 to June 19, For the men snd boys 


June the first was straw-het day, The fall interval was pro- 


longed even lonver, the first cont issued on September 


12 and the last one on November 19, Aw tine was required for 





the several matresses to make four or five garments apisce 


for more than sixty sleves, Shoes were issued throughout the 
51 


year es the individual slave required, 
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C.W, Tait, "Plantation Pook, 1860-1863," Tait Papers; 
original in possession of Elbert Tait, Columbus, Texas; photos- 
tic copy, University of Texas, 





On "Perch Point," “Waldeck,” and other plentatione a seam- 
stress end her assistants were always busy in the sewing room 
cutting end making garments under the supervision of the mis- 


52 
tress or the wife of the overseer, Some plm ters, however, 





52 
H.A, Perry, Angleton, Texas; Mre, W.B, Hen son, Angleton, 
Texas; H.G, Smith to Dr, Ashbel ith; Junuery 9, 1850, Ashbel 
Smith Papers, 





bought their Negro clothing ready-made; in 1861, Mrs. Preaton R, 
53 


Rose purchased eleven kersey jeckets for $25.38. 





53 
Texas Republican (Marshall), May 22, 1858; Mrs, M.A, 
Rose [ widow of Preston R. Kose] in account with Kagland and 
Collier, 1861, Preston Rove Papers, 





All slaves did not content themselves with mere work 
Clothes, Those of the Perry plantstion used the proceeds of 
their crops to buy buekets and tobacco and to supplem their 


regular clothes ellowance with store clothes, 





inoluded such items asthe following: net and cambric for two and 
three mosquito bars, combs, stockings, flannel, $5.00 dress 
patterns, domestic, and straw hats besides unnamed articles under 
"sundries," The sums spont by the “Peach Point" Negroes ranged 
from Bill's $49.72 for 1845 to Simon Neece's $2.46, Between 
1859 and 1851 there are recorded thirteen pairs of shoes egainst 
Bill, three pair being for Betcy; Sam had a pair for each year 
from 1839 to 1842; Ben, Peter, Simon, and Ned hed five pairs 
each for the four years, one pair of thoue bought for Peter was 
for Silvey; three of John African's twelve pairs were for Becky; 
Allin and Clenen had two pairs each between 1839 and 1842; and 


George had one pair, The "Coars" shoes snd "Russett Brogans” 
ranged in price from $1,25 to Sam's $3.50 boots in 1849; George 
ie charged with one pair of shoes in 1650, end in 1649 « pair 
is charged to Clennen by George, Sam is cherged with twenty- 
three plugs of tobsaco, Ben with seven, und Ned with fourteen. 
fo a certuin extent masters encoursyed the sleves in their in- 


dulgence in "finery," bocause it kept them huppy end contented, 


Materiel in the slave clothes was varied; much of it 


Was stout cottons, In the early days the majority wore buckskin 


and homemade cloth, as did their masters, In lt Stephen F, 
Austin wrote his brother to bring "Some homemade cloth for me 
for summer and winter clothing. I wish all the family to wear 


54 
nothing else," Among Jared E, Groce's slvves were skilied 





S4 
Stephen PF, 





brother" [May 4, 1824], in Austin Papers, I, 789, 





55 
weavers who wove the goods to clothe his ninety-odd servants, 





55 
Berlet, "Jared Ellison Groce," in 


Quarterly, XX, 262, 





By 1834, the masters were clothing themselves and their 
slaves in imported fabrics, William H, Wherton's memorandum of 
goods, aa sent in 1834 by Thomas P, McKinney to his partner, 
who was buying in New Orleans, did not differ essentially from 
that of a plmter twenty years later, Among Other articles, it 
included two hundred yerds each of coarse lowell cotton for Negro 
clothing and of coarse twilled cloth for Negro psuntrloons, and 


thirty pairs of red shoes of assorted sizea for N 
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Thomas P, McKinney to S.M, Willinms, June 2, 1634, 
Williams Papers, Xosenberg Library, Golvestons Julien S, Devereux 
bought of B.M, Johnson, December 20, 1654. Devereux Papers, 





next yesr Henry Austin paid thirty dollars for a “decent iit of 


clothes which I could have done without” to wear to a "grend 
$7 
Dinner and Ball," Several yerrs later Mrs, Holley, who was 
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Henry Austin to Mrs, M.A, Holley, September 10, 18355. 
Holley Papers, 





Visiting in Texas, wrote her daughter thit everything available 





for dre in Texas hed been bought up for the occasion of 


belle at Quintana, "The gentlemen dress remarkably well -- The 


clothes be-ng all brourht from N, York ren ty made & of the newest 
58 


fashions 
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Mra, Mary Austin iic.iley to Harriette | Mrs, William M, 
Brand], Februsry 21, 1638. fiolley Letters. 





Hard times during the Kepublic cnused # revival of the use 
of homespun, which for a n@ tud been discarded; the masters had 
decided 1¢ was more expensive than the imported maturinis, The 
editor of the Telegraph commented upon some material of domastio 
menufnetur explainin t several plente:s in the visinity of 
Nacogdoches hid h thetr f 1 in cloth of tneir own 


59 
weaving, This revival of the hundicreft 3] Ki until eesier 





), Jenuary 5, 1642. 








Conditions mde it cnerrer to y AN to weave the coods, Plan- 
ters calculated thet tne lxbur of # women in the fieid wuld buy 
seny more yards than she < 1s and weave into cloth 
sane lenzth of tine, 

there were difrerecs 
Por example, in lo-id 


’ 


120 yents Linsey 
yeris ple t}4 itn 





pieces [of]heavy Lowolls for men & 2 pieces of 
lighter for women shirts,.., 1 coat and 1 pr of 
pantaloons for son of good quality -- 3 fine 
shirts for son, 5 yds dark gray cozinet fine 
quality for pents for self, button and thread for 
-- 1 gross buttons," 


and various other erticles, including seven newspapers and maga- 
60 


sines and two book, Lowell, kersey, linsey, shirting jeans, 
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Memordndum of goods for G,G, Williams from John Adrisnce, 
October 29, 1849, Adriance Papers, 





and osnsburg are some of the materials named on the bills through 
the years, Lowell for summer use was an eight ounce cotton 
material similer to brown domestio, So strong end durable were 
these fabrics that many white people wore them. The Negroes used 
blankets for bed-cover, tut records are meager, Some quilts may 
have been made and used, John West, a plinter, requested his 
merchant, John Adriance, to send thirty Negro blankets, one 
cross-cut saw, one barrel of flour, end three sacks of axlt to 
Overseor S.S3S. Davis near Wharton by the wagon that delivered 


61 
the first of his cotton, 





61 
John West to John Adriance, Pebruary 5, 1848, Adriance 
Papers, 





The planters obtained these materials through their mer- 


shants who bought them from English or New tnglend factories, A 





few planters had their own cloth manufactured to order, Stephen 
w, Blount was accustomed to send a bale of wool to # factory in 


Georgia, his former home, and have jeans (half wool and half 
62 
cotton material) made for winter wear, ’ Some locel manufactur- 
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Captain S.W, Blount, Sen Augustine, Texas, 





ing of Negro clothing developed in the fifties, The Texas peni- 
tentiary wove plain linsey, nine ounce osnaburg, and woolens -- 
plain and twilled, About 1658, H.Ware of Glede Springs, Harrison 
County, began to operate with his slaves a factory whose output 
inoluded linsey, jeans, tweed, oassimere, Negro blankets, stock- 


635 
ing yarns, end russet shoes, 
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Washington American (Washington, Texas), Ootober 8, 
1856; Texrs Republican (Marshall), May 15, 1858, September 17, 
1858; February 11, 1859; June 9, 1860. 





When the Civil War forced women to return to the spinning 
wheels and looms, a number of Negro women wore femilier with the 


whir of the wheel. Three of Ashbel Smith's women were spinning 


in 1860. Kach November, C.\. Tait's female slxves tested their 


skill by spinning at night threads to make plow-lines, The art 
64 
was not @ common One, Some of the Negro women became aocom- 
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H.P. Gillette to Astbel Smith, March 25, 1860, As bel 
Smith Papers; "Particul#r Kules,” in C,\\, Tait's "Plantation 
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Rules" (MS,), Tait Papers, University of Texas; Galveston Tri. 
Weekly (Houston), April 7, 1865, one ae 





plished weavers, Their fellow Servants contented themselves 
with fewer changes during wer times; the slaves of John B, ‘ale 
ker received only two suits in 1864, 


April 26, 1864 - Three women to Spining this morning, 

April 29 - Ciller put @ piece of Cloth in the loom. 

May 9 - Caroline taken 40 yards of Cloth out of the 
loom, 

May 24 - Caroline taken a piece of Cloth out of the 
Loom, 

Mey 28 - Caroline put a piece of Cloth in the loom 

May 50 - Caroline Commenced weaving the third plece 
cloth, 

July 9 = Give thes Negroes] one suit of cloths 
sround Caroline hid mide 60 yards of cloth for the 
Negroes of there own tine Spining, 

July 11 - Caroline put « piece of Cloth in the loom 

September 20 - Finished one piece of cloth making 
380 yards, 

October 1 - Give the men All Kound snother Shirt 
sntd) pants making two of exch for the men thie y 

Ootober 4 - Caroline got another Plece of Cloth 
out of the loom making 420 yards this year, 

October 15 = made and give sll the men a pair of 
Shoes except 5 of the youngest, 
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“John B, Walker, Plantation Book, 1861-1864" (MS,), 
Duncan Papers, University of Texas, 





It does not seem possible that four garments could Btand 
the wear and tear of a year, md yet they must, Mrs. Hanson saya 
Morgan L, Smith gave Saturday afternoon for the Negroes to do 
their mending, washing, und bathing vo thet they would be tidy 
and clean for Sunday, One of the duties of :.\.. Taltts overseer 


"*2 to see that every Nevro appeared in the field on m nday morn 





66 
ing in clean clothes, Indolent servants tried evasion but lye 
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Mrs, W.B, Hanson, Angleton, Texas; “Particular kules,” 
in 0. W. Tait's "Plantation Rules” (MS). Tait Papers, University 
of Texas, 





soap wns plentiful though needles and thread were treesures, 

If the descriptions of runaways be teken as typical, varied 
are the pictures of slaves; a wiite homespun dress is the simplest; 
another girl went well provided with one red calico dress, one 
white muslin, and om blue dor ; ndy departed with velvet 
roundabout, cessinet |) «ntaloona, red cotton pantaloons, fur hat, 
short brim with a buckle and “riband,” check shirt and a cotton 
shirt; another wore a white wool hat, white osnaburg shirt and 
pants, English shoes iron pegged; one left in a pair of linen 
panteloons, no hat or cont; and a fourth wore coarse homespun 
cotton shirt, without wrist-bands, snd ysllow cotton pantaloon 


Among these runaways were those who left hurriedly in their 


“every day” clothes and those who purloined an admired costume 


from a wember of the household, 


Health 


Just as most letters mention crops, 80 each comments on 
health, It is not strange, because sickness entailed suffering, 
irritability, expense, and # depleted lnbor force, all of which 


death intensified, \hat a trein uf 1ils beset thems chilis wnd 





fever, aque, congestive fever, inflammation of the eyes, boils, 
summer complaints, rheumatism, colds, biliousness, cramps, chok- 
ing quinsey, venereal disease, whooping cough, measles, worms, 
small pox, salivation, yellow fever, cholera, and unnamed afflic- 
tions, Newcomers were particularly subject to chills and fever, 
and so debilitating were these diseases that the Stafrords in 
summer moved their Negroes from the bottom plantation to Staf- 


67. 
ford's Point, the family summer residence, / Some of the early 
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"Reminiscences of Mrs, Dilue Harris," Southwestern Hi 
torical Quarterly, IV, 121, 





advertisements describe Negroes as “acclimated,” Sumner was 
usually regarded es the "sickly seasun," probably because this 


was the time of chills and fever, #nd the planter wanted # doctor 


near, Colonel Devereux went so fer as to draw up «a petition to 


keep Dr, Dodson in his neighborhood, but it was never presented, 
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Rough draft of petition by Julien S, Devereux, June, 
1851, Devereux Papers. 





Winter brought colds and pneumonias to which the Negroes were 
peculiarly susceptible, Herbs, quinine, calomel, blue mass, 
epuon salts, mustard, and castor oil by the pound and gellon, 


Pilla by the boxes, and brews of #li sorts were used in the 


treatment of most ills. It would seem thiut the people were sick 





so much thnt they acquired a medicine “complex,” A store-keep- 
er said: “very day there is inquiry for Bagging -- Rope, Lowell, 
salt coffee, & quinine -- I believe they use quinine as they do 


69 
corn meal, for there is but little sickness --" Superstition 
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T. D, Johnson to John Adriance, Aurust 5, 1845, Ad- 
riance Papers, 





played its part in the treatment of cases, some of them of a 
serious nature, In 1846 Devereux recorded that a neighbor 
had "got my wildcat skin to cure hie wife's breasts." This 


remedy was “recommended by Doctor Kains as a Speci 


Feigned illness was a baffling problem for the planter, 


George W. Hockley, when caring for Ashbel Smith's plintation, 
wrote; “the girl Jenny -- hus a burn on her foot, of which she 
makes great complaint -- but I will get Doct. W. [Whiting] -- 
to look at it, & if she is playing the old soldier, it shvll be 


70 
stopped -- tis no doubt somewhst painful,” 
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George W, Hockley to Ashbel Smith, August 
Ashbel Smith Papers. 





Of #11 divenses, the people drénded most yellow fever 
and cholera, During epidemics servints who hid served at supper 
Were often dead the next morning. Within a few days planters 


could lose thousands or Liars by thelr ravages, Nor were 





these diseases confined to the Negroes, In 1835 cholera and 
maleria soourged the settlements in Austin's Colony, Perry 
wrote: "Our family has not been entirely clear of sickness since 
June and part of the time scarcely enough well of either servants 


or whites to wait on the sick and at the worst of our sickness 


there was not @ Physician could be head or a neighbor to call to 
71 


see us," 





7 
Perry to Austin, October 26, 1833, in Austin Papers, IT 
1009, ee 





Cholera threw a near panic into every community in 1849, 
72 
when 1 appeared on Hed Kiver and spread to kastern Texas, The 





72 





"Some negroes belonging to a gentleman 

just arrived from Red River, died a few days since in or near this 
73 

Place of a disease sup;osed to be cholera," In July of that 





13 
State Gazette (Austin), February 2, 1850. 





Year E.D, Nash, a merchant of JOlumbia, wrote to John Adriance 
that he and Adriance had omitted from their list of purchases for 
their store "cogniao brandy, good cuyenne pepper, and musterd -- 


three very important articles of medicine for cholera." lie added 





that the store sold all the brandy yesterday and had had numerous 


oalls for it. “Townes and Jackson lost one hand by Cholera on 
74 
Yesterday -- 4 Stafford negro," On August 6, Dr. P, A, Daven- 
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E. D. Nesh to John Adriance, August 6, 1850, Adriance 
Papers, 





port reported that the cholera was subsiding -- 


16 deaths on Ges! place 9 on Townes & Jackson's 
(all Stefford's negroes but one) 1 only on W.W, 
Williams plice -- 33 dead on Coffee's plantation -- 
there is a rumor that there sre some cases on Love's 
plantation, On these plantations or the most of them, 
they heve scattered the hands in the woods & labor in 
the fields is suspended, 183 & Jackson would have 
been pushed to hive pot ren 
doubtful if they will not 1 
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P. A, Davenport to Adrimce, August 6, 1850, Adriance 


Papers, 





On August 15, Nash wrote that the cholera hud subsided and five 


daya later he told Adriance there was no more news from the 


cholera and that Gass lost only thirteen instead of sixteen 
76 
Negroes as reported, In December 1850, the Civilian reported 
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E, D, Nash to Adrience, August 15, 1850; August 20, 18 
Adrinnoe Papers, 





the deaths from cholera of « number of persons arriving in Galves- 





77 
ton from New Orleans and elsewhere, 
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State Gazette (Austin), December 21, 1850, qioting 
from Galveston Civilien of 10th instant, 





In 1852 there was # recurrence of the epidemic, The 


Huntsville Item was quoted as saying that a disease resembling 


Asiatic cholera had broken out in the vicinity of Huntsville and 
had been fatal in several families, Colonel John Hume lost his 
seven year old son and thirteen of his Negroes, There were 
eight corpses on Hume's plantation at one time, Calamity beset 
this planter; hia fences were blown away by a storm, and his 
crops destroyed by the cattle and stook, ‘he disease was said 
to have first appeared among a geng of Negroes from Georgia, 


78 
The Item of March 20 said the disease had disappesred, In 





Gazette (Austin), March 27, 1852, quoting Hunts- 


ville Item 





July cholera was reported at Indianola and in \iharton County, 
where "On Mr, Bolton's plantation there have been SS cases of 


cholera, 8 of which proved fetal, wnd the overseer died on the 
79 
21 end his son on the 22." 
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Strte Gpzotte, 
State Gazette, July 1, 1¥o2, quoting Victoria 
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Negroes at “Peach Point" seem to have been on the whole 
fairly healthy. In 1841, Ben was out of the field on socount 
of a snake bite; George was sick all of the cotton picking 
season; John and Becky were out a few days; Mnry was away from 
the field 26 days, 17 of these following the birth of a son on 
October 11, In 1648 Allin was sick practically #11 the spring; 
Westley, for part of May; Mary, during the fell, Stephen Perry, 
in his snyopsis of the months of January, Pebru: ry, 8nd March, 
said, “The atmosphere has become so impure, which hae produced 
sickness among the Negroes, they complein principally of pains 
in the breast and sides, sores, and rumatisme’ &o, "As far 
as the farm journal carried the record in 1848, the Negroes 
lost 115 days from the field on socount of sickness. According 
to Perry's records of births and deaths from 1829 to 1804, during 
which time his number increased from less than a dozen to more 
than sixty slaves, he had sixty-seven children born to his ser- 
vents, two in Potosi, Missouri, Seventeen of these children 


died before reaching the age of five years from "Hooping 


“fever & worms," and unnumed dissases, Milly died in 1052 with 


cancer in the brenst, He lost Allen and Dock in 1857; John 
Levow, Lewis, and Clerrisa in 1858; snd Betsy, Julia Ann, nnd 
Egbert in 1859, ‘wo of these, Lewis and Egbert, hu been jure 
chased along with sixteen othor slaves from Charles Suyre on 
Pebruary 1, 1857, 


In his diaries Thomas b, Blnckshear portrnys Lilness 





through a planter's eyes; 


Jenuary 51, 1659, There has been a great deal 
of sickness among the negroes ell through this 
month, principelly solds, Pneumonia end Diarrhea; 

February 19, Flora negro women died with Pneumonia; 

Februnry 27, Hob's little child, Mitchell, [his 
grandson] died with Erysipalous after an illness of 
nearly 3 months; 

May 15. Little negro Wnily died very suddenly being 
sick only 10 or 12 hours, Died with the first fever, 
Dont know what ailed her; 

May 21, Little Luce had baby just et night; 

June 15, Patlence had baby; 

August 12, Necro boy, Dan got overheated and fell 
down in the field; 

October 20; Little negro Hubbard died at night; 

July 4, 1861, Boy kdmund quite sick -- sent for Dr, 
Wyatt; 

July 12, My negro Boy bdmun sick; I fear 
past hope of recovery; 

July 13, My good negro man rdmund died, lie was an 
honest, truthful, md industrious man and « faithful 
servant and I shall miss his services and influence a 
great deal 

July 14, Negro women Jone prematurly gnve birth 
a chiid which died directly, Buried kdmund with « 
heart, 


Sickness among the slaves brought immediate attention, 
Ordinarily, fellow servants reported the iliness to the overseer 
if the patient did not, «nd he treated the case if he could; if 
it was serious, the overseer called in the master or the doctor, 
who served both whites and blacks, Thomas Giesecke snys thit a 


doctor would leave a white patient any time to go to a slive 


{if the muster employed the doctor by the year, Leonerd Waller 


Groce said that Jared K, Groce's Negroes were well cared for by 
& doctor who lived on the place snd was paid a yearly salary to 


look after them, Much of the burden of caring for the sick fell 





on the mistress or on the wife of the overseer, During iliness 
the slave might be kept in his own oabin, in the master's house, 


or in a large room used as s hospital, fHeverly Holcomb elways 


brought the puny or sick Negroes into his town home at Marshe ll 
80, .- 
for his wife to nurse and restore to health, At "Glenblythe" 
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Mra, DeWitt Smith, Marshell, Texas, 





there was a spacious hospitel for the slaves,, Of the health 
conditions there, Thomas Affleck wrote in 18651 "There is an 
excellent old negro nurse upon the plxoe; who has done all the 
practise among the sick for years; under the occasionnl direo- 
tion of her mistress, I do not remember tht a physician has 


beon on the place, to practise, half a dozen times during the 
61 


past year; with 120 negroes on the plantation, Both W.'T, 
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Appendix », 





Scott and Julien S, Devereux used a Negro midwife for their plan- 
tations, The Devereux slave prictised her rites even when a 
physician was on the place attending a case in the "big house," 

A visit from the mistress with her jellies and brews was 
often as potent factor in the treatment of both imaginary #nd real 
illness among the servants. William Wharton Groce said, "One of 


my esrliast recollections of my mother was her visiting the sick 





at the 'Quert accompanied by # maid with a pasket filled 


with dainties, and seeing that they were comfortable and well 
62 
cared for," Though they might eppear ministering angels to 
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"Personal Recollections, of Leonard eller Groce, as 
related to his eon, William \\harton Groce,” Transcript, Univer- 
sity of Texes, 





gona and slaves, the women found the care of ignorant siaves in 
iliness taxing, Of Mra, Jamas P, Perry's ministrations for the 
"Pench Polnt" slaves, her son's college mate, Rutherford 3, 


Hayes, wrote: 


Mra. Perry, for example, instend of having the 
care of one family, is the nurse, physician, and 
spiritual adviser of a whole settlement of reless 
slaves she feels it rduty to see to their 


comfort when sick or and Among many there 


is always some little 
hand helf cut off, and 
or there 18 sure to be « 
whole carp. Besides, 
time. It may be I a 

waa ever tried by « 





yes; Nine 
rohauolog 
Once or twice a year 
tedical uervices, A more or less ty 
plantation inoluded the following Ltews: 
warters; presoription and medic 
ing, «nd splinting » broken ne; 


‘nd delivery of woman in dirt 





Jenuary 26th to December 16, 1857, amounted to $224.50, The 


Negroes here numbered about seventy, end two other doctors 
84 


presented bills for the same year, Mra, Devereux's medicel 
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P. T. Richardson against Serah A, Devereux, Paid May 
11, 1858, Devereux Papers. 





pill for the next year was $167.25 which included visits, medi- 
cines, delivery of five wome: and dressing a wound, In 1859 
the emount was $176,75 for four deliveries, extraction of many 
teeth, eye water, surgery on « hand, sclve, and dressing a 


85 
foot, 
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P, T, Richardson agninst Sarah A, Devereux, 1858 and 
1859. Devereux Papers, 





Some observers found that 111 health end large medical 
charges were more characteristic of st Texas then of the 
Brazos, In 1854, DeBow's Keview gave this comparison: "I in- 
quired of different plm ters who worked not less than fifty to 
sixty hands, the amount of their physician's bill and I assure 
you I was trully surprised when they {nfomned me from $60 to 
$75 per annum. Some of them I was personally intinate with in 


bust Toxas whom I knew snnually paid from #390 to $400, mnd 





they told me since their removal to the Brazos their yearly 
86 
medical bill had never exceeded $50." ) The Texans themselves 
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De Bow's Review (New Orleans), XVIII, 54, 





loyally insisted that their servants enjoyed better health 
anywhere in Texas than they had in their former homes in the 


older states, 


Recreation 


Naturally, work engaged most of the day-light hours of 
the slave, but he was so constituted that he took it lightly; 
moreover, he could take a stolen vacation in the woods if the 
pressure became too great, particularly, when berries, corn, 
eBrapes, nuts, or sweet potatoes were plentiful. Much of the 
work with the hoe, the saw, or the sugar dipper was done to the 
slow rhythm of his songs and chmts, His nights were his own, 
Loud guffaws, chatter, music, and dancing resounded until the 
overseer's ourfew sounded, Mrs, Devereux wrote to her husband; 
"You may know that we are all well for the boys fot after Jo 
thia evening and made him stay until after supper to pley the 
fiddle they are now #ll in the Kitchen, Aibert as usunl look- 
ing on Julian dancing #ll the tine as hard as he can clip and 

87 


Will brought in sound asleep--" 


Saran A, Devereux to Julien S, Devereux, 





A similar picture is given of life at "Bernardo"; 


eeethe older ones sat in front of their doors, 
or around their fire-places, and telked about old 
days back in Virginia; the younger element gathered 
in the 'hall,' pushed the long dining tables beck, 
and then the fun began, There were always good 
musicians nmong the negroes, and how they danced 
and seng! Their voices could be heard every night 
at the 'Big House’ in laurhter and song .... Of 
course there were days when the women hed no hoeing 
to do, and weeks of rainy weather when the plow 
hands could not work, und all hands were off on 
Saturday afternoon, and Sundry was spent ng,they 
pleased, mostly in fishing and frolicking,98 
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Berlet, “Jared Kllison Groce," in Southwestern Histori- 
coal Quarterly, XX, 3562. 





Sometimes the land cultivated was too large for the 
force; some planters worked their slaves inhumanly; dullness 
and bitterness resulted according to the teiperament of the 
Negroes, Sunday wes a day of rest, infringement of which under 
emergencies moved the humane planter to apologize and to pay 


89 
the Negro for the work done on that day, 
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E. M, Justice to John Adriance, May 27, 1649. Adriane 
Papors; Perry Record Books, Perry Papers, University of Texas, 





The sleve could usually count on at lenst three holiday 
‘periods -- at the "laying by"-of the crops; at the end of harvest;. 
and at Christmas. On some plentations a half-holidsy on Saturday Wu 


traditional, The slaves could work their crops, tidy their houses, 





wash end mand their clothes, enjoy themselves, On other pla 
tations it seemed to be a rare indulgence, Blackshear in his 
diaries of 1859 and 1861 twice mentioned Saturday as a half- 
holiday, or a rest from the customary lebors, The inference is 
that it was a treat, On Mey 28, 1859, he gave them helf of 
Saturday to clean up, and the next day (Sunday) he noteds 
"Roped up my Mexican mares and made the boys ride them," June 


ll, "Finished hoeing 'grave-yard' field and gave my negroes a 
’ y y 


part of the day [Saturday]." Annually Blount's slaves were 


hosts to the Negroes of the neighborhood on the fourth of July 
provided the cotton crop hvd been well cultivated, On the night 
of the third, pits were prepsred for barbecuing sheep, shoats, 
and beef, From the storeroom the cooks obtained sugar and 
flour which they transformed into cakes and ples, A “respecte 
able repast" and many speeches prolonged the celebration late 


90 
into the night. A second day was given for recuperation, When 





80 


Captain S.W, Blount, San Augustine, Texas, 





the cotton was picked, or the sugar made, slaves on many planta- 
tions enjoyed # day of similer festivities, ‘hen no holiday was 
sllowed, the Negroes expressed themselves in their own fashion: 
“they finished picking cotton today and came out of the field 

shouting ond blowing their hore: like there had been s democra- 


tie victory. they came up this ovoning snd extended the fence 





yround the New house end helped to clean up the yard it improves 
91 


he appesrance of things very much --" 





91 
Sarah A, Devereux to Julien S. Devereux, December 6, 


1955, Devereux Papers. 





From two deys to a week was the usual Christmas holidsy 


92 
On some plantations the length of the Christmes holi- 





92 
Standard (Glerksville), December 2i, 





day was determined by the time the back-log burned at the "Big 


House," Much ingenuity was used in prolonging the life of the 
"paokestick"; in the first piece, an imnense green log was 
selected; occasionally the Negroes bored holes in the log into 
which they poured water. The master never blinked #n eye. During 
thie season the slave indulged his propensities for noise-making, 
for sociability, for da nd for enting. BSlackshear com- 
mented thus on Sundey, December 25, 1659, "The negroes ell enjoy- 
{ng themselves although it is sundey"; snd the next day, "Negroes 
all deneing end happy." On Janusry 1, 1656, Mre, Devereux wrote 
that Christmas week had prased end wll honda twd returned to 


95 
work, 





93 
Sarah A, Devereux to Julien 5. Devereux, Janusry 1, 1855. 


Deveroux Papers. 








Some, if not all the slaves, Participated in the fun 
and smusemonts of the whiteuw, particularly, on night hunts. 
Buffalo hunting, muctong chasing, fiehi.g, duck hunting, am 
other enortsa wore sharod by a favorite or skillful Slave, but 
more often the mustor and his yuests wunt alone. ‘So strong, 
however, was the penchant of some slaves for these wporte that 
they would run away to indulge it. One of Jama F. Perry's 
Slaves reported to his master, "Maree Janes, overscer's going 
to whip old Sam because he keeps running away." ne parting 
advice of hie sympathetio master was, "San, 1f you want to run 
away and yo fivhing occuriomlly, don't do it when the overseer 
is pushed." The children, too, played and romped together. Ure. 
Sarah A. Devereux wrote her hustvand, wio wos in the Legivlature, 
"They take at to lust ost ever; 

up in 6 paper and , 
gets the ohildren and little negroes ami eute out doors like 
thoy were cwapod out. " 

Some of the planters indulged to excess itn whiskey, poker, 
and races; thoy had reputations for wildnees among thelr wore 
Conservative neighboro and frie Sowe of the Nogrocsa, too, 
had a love of "Christwas” i nik Wk y at every opportunity, 
Dr. Starr sold watt, the Uncle Rewus of hie children, because 


of this one fault; Watt, howeve:, waa ullowed nvose his own 


Mester. Huroe-racing was on early diversion. Every planter 


lovei a guod horse, and there wore a nuxber of fine stallions in 





texas.| JH. Bell, « Presbyterian elder, was the proprietor of 


the Columbia Jookey Club which advertised races in 1835; they 
94 
had also been run at Columbia the year before, Dr. Ashbel 





94 


Texas Republican (BFaZOFLa)) October 25, 1834; May 9, 
1835; and June 6, 1835, 





Smith received several invitations to those at Velasco 


spring meeting of the Jockey Club commences on the 20th next -- 
95 
«ee Many fine women & horses are in attendance ell-ready--" 





95 
Thomas L, Green Smith, Pebruary 17, 1839. Ash- 
Bel Smith Papers, 





Races continued to be held in various parts of the state and 


formed one of the attrections of the various fairs held in the 
96 
fifties, 





96 
Standard (Glerksviile), Uctober 21, 18435; Uctober 9, 
1847, a 





There were other amusements. Secruse they had no turn- 
pikes, the young people of Colunbir used to ride the turning 
rows of "Waldeck" on Sunday afternoons, Bi ls, visiting, dinings, 


8nd oocasional weddings enlivened society. ‘fo wiry the monotony, 


of life, the plenter indulyed in trips to the North, to market, 





or to a watering place if he were prosperous, Matagorda Bay snd 


Velasco are described as the resort of a large number of planters 
97 
and others from the interior, 7 Perhaps the plenter carried 





97 
State Gazette (Austin), June 29, 18 H.A, Perry, 
Angleton, Texas, 





on these visits a letter similer to this one comm ending Colonel 
Devereux as, “one of the most respected and Opulent Planters 

of our neighborhood, isa « man of cultivated mind and a perfect 
type of the Southern Gentleman. he is treveling for health and 


98 
recreation,” 





98 
Samuel McClarty to John L, Helm, June 1, 1854, Dever- 
eux Papers, 





Politics and political dinners were popular, dinner 


in honor of President Houston and his wife in Washingtor County 
was probably typicsl of many: "efter the speech we p ok of 
thirteen Barbucuod Hora and Two thundering Big Beoves well 


roasted, with lots of Honey, Laters chickens and poodies in 


99 
general," 





99 
E. H, Winifield to Ashbel mith, September 9, 1841, 
Ashbel smith Papers, 





Academy examinations drew lar wis from the surround- 





ing country, end lodge meetings must have been well attended, 
Mra, Devereux wrote her husband; “Antoinette and Albert and I 
had gone to Salem todny to attend a Masonic and Odd Fellows 


Procession and Instelletion of officers and a nice dinner pre- 


pered by Mre, Nelaon it was a very nice affair and plonty for 
100 
everyone there and as many more," The presence of the Negroes 
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Sarah A, Devereux to Julien S, Devereux, December 27, 
1855, Devereux Papers, 





in the background partly explains this bounty. Olmsted gave 
impresaiun of a similer celebration in Nacogdoches: 


When we inquired the occa:iton of the wncourse 
we were told they were 'having « mar - It was a 
Joint celebration af Masons, Odd and Sone 
of Temperance. ... ere wore about 
black, wth various 
Aftor forming beht 
marched out ut the squar 
1 11 forw 
Jip with 
officers in and disp 
vantage by using 
perambulnt 
house, the floor of 
of six inches with 
apittoon, 101 





lol 
Olmsted, 





Religion 


Keligious life among the Negroes depended to a large 





‘upon the attitude of the master, Some undoubtedly encournged 


while other discouraged church affilia tions; still others were 
indifferent. One reason for discouragement was the belief that 
night meetings were only precursors of runaways, In 1843 Ashbel 
Smith expressed his regret upon hearing that Kobert "had taken 

to running about to night meetings" and re quested his friend to 


102 
aot e8 freely as if he were acting for himself, Nevertheless, 





102 
Ashbel Smith to George M, Smith [about October), 1813, 
in Letter Press, Ashbel Smith Pap 





Smith's sleves were permitted the privileges of the ciurch, And 
they became discontented wien an overseer in their moster's 
absence refused them permission to attend cauirch and quarterly 


103 
meetings as usual, Mrs. Beverly Holcomb had Sundey School for 





103 
M. L. Tunnell to aAshbel Smith, January 29, 1857 and 
Benj. EK, Koper to Smith, Pebruary 2, 1857, Ashbel Smith Papers, 





her slaves and tried in vain to give them an understanding of 
the Bible, It was the eustom of the Negroes on the Hole 
Plantation to come to their master to be "put right"; s 
this process reqiired weeks of mourning and the reading 


194 
Eible fur into the nie t master did not feel 





104 
Mra, De Witt th, Marshall, Texas, 








tent to guide the slave's religious life, he might do as Colonel 
Devereux did: 


I write you # few iines at the request of my mm 
Jack who believes he has some religious impressions 
and 1a very desirous to make his feelings known to 
you snd thinks that he can be relieved and comforted 
by a conference with you -~- I ha ho needs 
or who hus needed » change or IMAG 1 than 
Jack, ond, {would be pleased if he ald become re- 
formed -~105 





105 
Copy of letter of Julien S, Devereux to J +» Renfro 
[a locel preacher], September 26, 1850, Devereux Papers, 





It 1s to be hoped Renfro was able to comfort the bearer, 

Mra, S, Perry, like Mrs, Holcomb, hud Sunday school 
for the "Peach Point" slaves, wio were very esger to learn, and 
very religious, The house-servants wery devout attendants or 
the fanily prayer held at bed-time in the Perry home, a custom 
in many homes of the period, In Perry's records of births and 
deaths, he indicated thit twenty-one Negro children between the 
‘ges of thirteen years and a few months were christened by 
Reverend Mr. Young on July 22, 1849, Becnuse of the frivndshiy 
between the two families, the Negroes of ©.S, Perry and M.S. 
Munson were allowed to form » congregation ae soon as their 
numbers Juutified it. Here emotionnlism was unrestrained by 


the presence of their master's famtlios, Old Annac 


the Perry sluves, refused to stay in the Nevro 


“they russ and disguas me." he joined the Preubytorian 


the other Negroes considered her “utuck-up," 





femily ooschman and other trusted slaves joined the church 
attended by their master's family, as Annace did, “on occasions 
their religious fervour interfered with the performance of their 
duties, From a perticularly exhilarating service in the colored 
churoh @ Perry slave was rudely called on one occasion by a 
Negro on horseback, “Cook at white house never come yet. Marster 
mad," Upon the congregation's reporting Sallie in « trance, 

the reply was, "Old Sallie better git up, Old Marster goin! to 
olean up on Sallie." Still in » trance, Sallie heeded the am- 


106 
mons. 
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H.A. Perry, Angleton, Texas; T.S, Henderson to Abi- 
bail Curlee, October 30, 1926; ‘xeminiscen of C.C, Cox," in 
Southwestern Historical Quartorly, VI, 








The slaves of W,H. Scott were allowed to use the gin 
house for their preachtr wiich was conducted by their own 
preachers, As Mrs, Youree recalls thetr services, ‘sevagery, 
rather than spirituality, characterized their mestings until 


107 
after the war,! 
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Mra, Bettie Youree, Shreveport, Louisiana, 





In sharp contrast was the worship at "Waldeck," The 


finest church in BpazOPaa County wns sald to be the brick butld- 


ing on "Waldeck" plantrtion, over the door of which was insoribed 





"Ethiopian Baptist Church -- erected 1856," Morgan L, Smith 


nad the white minister come out from Columbia to preach there on 


sunday afternoons to his slaves who were required to be nicely 


fixed" for church, White people often came along with the 
108 | 
prescher, In every case, religion was the greatest opportun- 





W.B, Hanson, Angleton, Texas; Thomas Giesecke, 
Angleton, Texas, 





ity the slave had for self expression, 


Education 


Bible teaching and special home training for the simple 
Occupations of the plantation constituted the only formal educa- 
tion for the vast majority of the Negroes, Of more thm two 
hundred and fifty advertisements for runaway slaves which hve 
been examined, only five described the Negroes aa being able 
to read or fiyure, A sprightly house servant might loarn from 
the master or mistress at the "Big House” how to read and write 
or how to distinguish nmong the different prpers in order to 
bring his master the desired one, A Noyru fureuan mizht learn 
enough to keep a aimple daily record, White ohildren, on return- 
ing from school, would themselves hold school and tench the little 
Negroes what they hed learned, No records of rovuler attempts 


to teach the slaves reading and writing hve been found, 





Personal Rolations 


if 
(No hard and fast conclusion can be set up concerning 


the relations among the Negroes, Real affection and loyalty 
characterized some, while others felt no ties,| It was consider- 
ed a privilege by some young Negroes to be married in the parlor 
of the big house; some slaves, however, never bothered sbout 
this formality, Some Negroes chose a wife on another plm tation 
either from preference or because of the freedom to roam, and 
some never centered their affections on any one mate, Olmsted 
tells of a Negro's returning habitually at four o'clock in the 
morning to grind the corn snd bake the bread for the family's 


109 
breakfast after spending the night awny with his wife, 





109 
Olmsted, Journey Through Texas, 68, 





In case of a marriege botween slaves on different plan- 
tations, the children belonged to the mother's mater, One of 
Perry's slnves, Clerrissoy, had Vestell's Henry as a husbind 
for a time and their three children belonged to Jnmes PF, Perry, 
while Robert, one of Perry's slnvas, married a Munson Negro 
woman end their three or four children were the proporty of 
M.S, Munson, Marriages betwoen slaves of friends were common, 
though masters discourayed sinves from tr P i the 
home plen tation, because such 


truenoy and disciplinnry f one of the couple 





sold or moved, So strong was the affection in some slave 
families that they would fight to stay together, Masters 
generally tried to avoid the sale of » part of a slave femily. 
It was considered inhumm end too many problems of discipline 
srose a5 a consequence, Fordtran described his emotions when 
faced by a former slave, now a runaway from the new owner. This 
slave had been captured but had fought free from his captors 
with a knife and pistol, He hed returned on the felse promise 
of Pordtren to repurchnse him end thus reunite him with his fem- 
ily, The first owner wrote: "His confidence in me and my guilt 
of having betrayed him caused me 4 feeling of remorse which I 
never before exprtenced ---,., After Tembd was caught a mental 
struggle of several hours ensued whether we would fulfill his 


end the company's wish to buy him bck. I had to leave to con- 


ceal my emotions which tenderness towards his children caused 


me." Fordtran had sold the slave to pay Smith and Adrience a 


debt for which Morgan L, Smith had been pressing him, The 
110 
master could not buy Tamb back, 





110 
Charlss Fordtran to John Adriance, May 14, 1846 and May 


26, 1846. Adriance Papers. 





A master often depended upon a slave to discipline and 


control members of his own frmily. Smith in sporking of 


Slaves he is sending his brother 8, "Silas ia uncle of Ouslow 





& Ben, #nd perhaps he will take sume sort of care to them, 
lll 
iv a very favorite twy,” 








lll 
H. @,. Smith to pr, Smith, January 9, 1850. Ashbdel Smith 
Papers, 





A letter which Gincy (Jincy), who belonged to a Dr, Teylo 
wrote by dictation to her children on the Devereux pln tat 
illustrates thit quoer commingling of affection and quiet acc 
tance of uundered relations that were the lot of the sisve: 
have lived in hopes that you would come up Christmas if not soonen 
Iwill be miphty disappointed 4f you dont come, All are well 
here now --,,, George has taker hia for a wife, and Ri 
has taken Plora -- Louisa hus given Mart [one of | 
trusted men} out sanetime, «nd will get married agal 
Mas \im tried to get Mas Jule to sell him to Master and Master 
offered eight hundred doliar » but since he would not sell him 


112 
Loulsa has given him out." Louisa's re-marriage was not re- 





112 
Gincy to her sons and daughters | 1849 . Devereux Papers, 





corded, 


Austin May Williams gxve another side of sleve life in 


Home effaire wre rmbout ny usual, Save bllen, with 
letoncy,, now that s is mide by 


her, enonmnous trot 
he wots on nde w 


me,, to ovine up te the movk 
than She hme hoes 





She 1s 80 grocely Stupid, that she cannot learn 
anything,, and et times I think she is more nave 
than fool,, at any rvte I will mske her do her 
part if I hive to get it out of her by the Lash,, 
I have to work -- and I wili be Sure and keep & 
Nig on the move,, Bon asked ma to give his best 
respects to you and fath and many thanks for 
the suit of clothus,, Hen a No e [Number 1] 
boy,, Slways ready and prompt at 

boy he has baen badly fooled 

told me privately 

pleas Old Mis and Kis 

is her indifference, 

regard for her grot 
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Austin Wiilliems to his Mother (Mrs, S.M, Williams), 
June 15, 1858, williams Papers, Kouenberg Library. 





The relations between 


as were the personalities concerned. is ey c@ that con- 
114 


cubinege existed, Desth, murder, z sometimes grew 





114 
Daves to Dr, Ashbel Smith, November 
Smith Papers, 





out of the relationship, The power of public opinio & res- 
115 


training influence though unjust in its judgment at 





115 


John H. Manly to Dr. Ashbel Smith, November 8, 
Avhbel Smith Papers, 





185 Devereux advised his 


“hen I left home I felt some unensiness about 
Mr. Basinger and fwiiy -- thoy ave ood people & 1 
should be vory sorry if any of the old net ore 





should think hard of them or treet thom amias on 
Foouunt of what m poor fool of a noro should say, 
1 hope thet you end your hother will give fuem your 
Countenance ond continue your friondship.**% 








1lo 
Julion 8. Devereux to Serah A, Dovoreux, June 16, 1854, 
Devereux Papers, 





Undoubtedly on the inrye plantations, close contact be- 
tweon muster and sleve could not exiot as it did on the smaller 
ones, Both mester and sleve lost something. Toxas did not suffer 
greetly beceuse of impersonal rolntions. Years of kindnoss 
obedience, effection, and mutunl responalbility fostered a tie 
which often exiuted during the life time of both, So loyal sere 
dered BE, Uroge's slaves, whom he was iwoorlbed by a Kexicen as 


117 
treating with great cruelty, thet he armed thirty of thom to 





117 
Sanchez, “A [rip to Toxns in 1828," in Southwestern 


Histortonl ‘uarterly, XIX, 274. 





g0 with sixth men on an expedition arainst the Indians in 10: 
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J. H. Kuykendall, “Reminiscences of karly Toxnns,*" in 
stern |i ly, VII, 29. 








This bond. between mister and vervants was indeed strong, \lrit- 
ing to her husbend, who was in the | lature, Mra, Doveroux 


seid: “if we could know the diy t would home the 





whole plantation would be a half e day Journey to meet you for 
there never was a set of people that want to see anybody as 
much @8 we want to see you and Jessee [a man servant] tell 


119 
Jessee thst his family are all well," 
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Sarah A, Devereux to Julien S, Devereux, December 27, 
1855, Devereux Pnpers, 





To their mistress the slaves frequently 
slterable devotion in npprect n for hor m 
self-sacrif To her went the fir: ru of yarden # 
orchard and anything strunge o which the slaves thought 
she might appreciate. Mra, 1 jury for ony 
difficulties artist among » "Pench P Negroes 10 some- 
times "stole chickens from e ther never } Taxing 
were the problems which feoed the mistress as well sw the master 
of these little oommunitt Happily a homes Kk olive ive 
ina fs het it heve pleased his 


spoken for himsslf 


master: 


Master My Deer sir I hve then 1t upon my selfe to 


write you this leter 6 rrent t om is hoping, 

you will recive 

moarly write 

I did not 

You wisht 

ifdnt retu 

not om Ox 

mays woll us 

fLUt tho Lr 
antniont of 
cur after 





not tut it is not oxcrctly mt it ty petting moor 
ao evry dry but I thout it wold bo nssary to 
write you these lines so that you mite no how 
dissatisfied lam if things hnd ov occurd befour 
you returned for home re it nov s & hes ever 
since you left millions of ¢ "3 before my eys 
woldnt of chands wy minde to of atopt honr nor 
nothing will untiury mo untill I hear from you & 
herr thet you sny tit the seven m ntha line rund 
out & shall ran out Like yon minit the 
tiinite is like houre Y 

like years & oir y 

close with me it ia 

or whiping but 1 } 

the way I am gol 

lone thet is tho 

tells me tht she 

youco for me horr 

no ov tho best ° 1 eit wht that 
the fuutt wns het iiden no hor 
I wold try to f , ! y pian 
to try to N « rut 
respoctfull hioster wht 1 ere rose y me 
if no person else reaper y ‘ r the ;ood 
thourhts for u 7 , g how bad I 
wants to bee at ’ m woV 

role round like 

Kindest & be 

alasou my ft 

mo I wold be vary 

to answor iny lotor 

will obnit 1 

au for you to hear fr 

your must respectrul 





1845, 


120 
Albort Smith Colnve] to Dr, Avhbel Smith, Aurust 
Ashbel Smith Papers, 





imbL bed 


The Negroes lenrned Ler rept thin by exnnple. 


weatorn civiiizetion from thy voloes they honmt; the 


Rovtures and fnotnl exprus i unws; the het f cork 


they 


and 





cao > 


o. 
St 


agin anV ey eo 








regularity of field, onbin, end "big house"; the play and fun 


of rod, gun, and "bones", *tertling were the effects upon each 
race of this close proximity within the close confines of their 
more or loss isolated communities ofvarying sizes, \hile re- 
taining many of his mores und customs, the Negro in some respect 
was Amoricentzed in an amazingly short time, Meany @ssumed the 


arices Hnd attitudes of their nite folks," particularly true 
was this of the house servants but even field hands assumed new 
postures in imitation of their white nasociates, ‘The African 
in America did not retain hia relstions to hie former tribe 
after he was separsted; no pride of race compelled him to put 
{te requisite marks upon the brow or cheeks of his c Mldren, 
The Afracan names of tufa, Ach, \iillewe, Adilegua, 
@uacco, Cudjo, and Barcola were abandoned for Ben, Joe, Sam, 
Dinah, Hob, Mery, Henneh, Jack SB AK d Jacob, 

The white man, too, adjusted himself to conditions es he 
understood them, He contented himself with th tone less well 
than he himself or a skilled workmin could do, Yielding to his 
inclination in the warm sunsh he was #3 leisurely end nas 


rhythnicwl in his movements inves. He rexd the Unt 


Nowspnper, the ch son Court fontvomery [Alnbr 





and Advertiser, Ble ckwoc nzine, uittell's Living 








Bow's He Irahouts Macngz Gotey's Lady'a Book, Premont's 


Oy ve He was 


a and Ma 


Joyed guests. 





A cross seotion of Texas planters would show verying 


degrees of oulture #nd morality; some there were Iscking in 
enterprise snd oarless of the finer things of life; others were 
good substantial citixens; still others were gentlemen in the 
hiphest sense of the term, As enrly as 1837, James McKinney, 
vrother of Thomas F, McKinney, wrote his brother-1 

soclety in Texas was as good as any in the United States und that 
his party had hed better accomodations on their trip sfter they 
crossed the Sabine into Texas than they had securec Arkanses 
and Louisiana, McKinney thought that 

people in Texas in propo © popul 

States nnd denied th it was 

tion, At that time f k ck " 3 quently, 
fow sermons, The Texsns were ocint peo rtaining 


their friends \ lls and d 286 Chure hi refinement, 
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Jamos McKinney to Walker Austin, Jenu 
Jemes McKinney Papers, University of Texas, 





and more pretentious enter 

and wealth, By 1856, Sequt ad many otk and villnzus were 
centers of ease and comfort, About the 

Sundsy were fine fxmily carrisves drawn by besutiful matcned 
mules or blooded horses # over by a driver in his 
best Sunday othes, 


Puople;" festivities and sguonts were frequent and enj 





south, extending five or eixht miles to the Gulf, 
with a lspge and herutiful flower yarden in fron 
-ocinl life re »fforded no end of onter- 
tainment -- by en tes rapidly followed 
fifteen, end 


one another, e ing t 
even twenty o r : enrl 
and remaining n 
gront plantati 

excor 

merrt 

ilar 

10 tiil 


Kide 
mouth of 
glorious 

lucks, plover 
else, ofter 

the Gulf is hee: 
Staked at ¥ 
oysters, 

til 5 
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whistle of a steamboat was mistaken for a panther, 





123 
C. R, Williams, 


Life of Kuthorford B, Hayes, I, 50-5, 





The editor of the Picnyune carried away in 1855 thie 
impression of Texas 


Her population is youn ctive and remarkable tntelli- 
Ront, comprising, P ularly in the middle end western 
divisions, the ; en of the agricultural c of the 
whole United States, 

You sit down the table of a faruer who wears a 
long beard, don't > his heir, and apo red flannel 
shirt, mud boots and grens ackskin pants are 
surprised, ere much of tt t coffee whi very ‘lexan 
hes at every menl, and 
been discusye to find 
man, has traveled, 
lature of his 
pepers -- (1) 
popers, taken ns 
of iny country px 
knows what ia 

politic 
#gricultu 
corner of 
standard 
Kenernl 





Jr lonn 
characteristic of 





CHAPTER VI 


THE BREAK-UP OF THE PLANYATI NS, 1865 TO 1876 


No study of slave plantations would be cumplete without 
some consideration of the effects of the war betwoen the strtes 
Upon the system, With few exceptions the plantors sto 
lessly by while their mode of life disintes vatod bef 
eyes, Forty-three years spent in bulldt 
Texns soil were as naurht, yet 
culture linger in the planting 
have passed, 

Texas suffered less from the 
Southern state, Her farms had n 
"ries; the torch had not been 

relatively little 


“ere multiplying in her river 


People suffered keenly and felt 


‘lave to a free lnbor system, ction ome relutively 





swiftly. 

According to the figures of tax assessors, Texas lost 
thirty-six per cent of her taxable wealth when 158,595 slaves, 
valued in 1860 at $106,685,920 were freed, The totel value of 


sll property reported in that year was $294, 








1 
Biennial R 


1860-'61, Appenat 6 CT 





assessed value differs from that of the census repor 
instance, the Ninth Censu m t the true evaluation 


of wealth in Texas had declined from 5,200,614 in 1860 to 


$159,052,542 ten yenrs Inter hougk ‘ sriod of 





2 
Ninth Census , tes: 59. 
Varied are the st aio follow- 
ing table taken 
the Late Insur: 
* Congress, 2 Session 
of the losses between 
1865 nnd 1871 


Property in Texas 
1860 


Assessed value 
Slaves 
Velue less slaves 


Assessed velue (1866) 
Loss since 18c0 
Loss lose sinves 
Total loss, including nase 





Assessed value 


gies apts S$ 





inflation, when gold was at a premium of twenty per cent, there 
was a decrease of 56,4 per cent on the estimated true valuation 
from 1860 to 1870, The emancipation of the slaves acovunte for 
only a portion of this loss, Kenl estate declined markedly, 

the price by 1867 having fallen on the average about twe 

eight per cent. In Anderson and Victoria countie 1» 

worth about seventy per cent less in 1867 than in 1860; in ullas, 
Nacogdoches, and Colorsdo countius, a 

Washington County, w he Fr r jure tioned reason- 


3 
per cent, 


3 


Report of ti 





that eleven per cent more lund was in 

in 1860. The planters «nd farmers were r holding lerge sreas 
of uncultivated lands ay rmmerly; the averare siz 6 farne 
of 1870 was 301 acres 1 a 591 acr 1640. 

to the census, the amount und st 1 farms decreased 
from 25,344,024 acres, value 


worth $60,149,950. The 1» 





the willingness of owners to dispose of their surplus holdings; 


increased texes forced many to sell or surrender unimproved 
eorenge; land was their only tangible asset and returns from 
1¢ met their immedix te needs, Farming implementa and machinery 
had worn out or deteriorated in value, ‘he farmers raised the 


1869 crop with farming utensils worth $3,596,793 insterd of 
4 
$6,259,452 used in 1659, ‘The yield of the principal crops 


dent of 

699, The torm 
all nurseries, or 
acres, which were 
cuninry profit, 
bodied workmnin during 

04,836 acres of 
proved land; in 18¢ 
®cres and the uning 
meant cleared land 
fallow, 

The Census of 
wae taken during tine 
generally, by incor 
tees, As n check 
given, The 174,1é 
Which 12,650,315 


this larger acrenve. 





TABLE XII 


Crop Production in Texas 


1870 


Bales of cotton 

Bushels of corn 
Hogsheads of sugar 
Gallons of molasses 
Bushels of sweet potatoes 
Bushels of peas and beans 





5 
A Compendium of the 





The Planter 
Disheartening conditions faced the planter. Phystoslly 
the plantation was in @ run-down Houses and out-build- 


ings were dilapidated; fences, down; rosds, impassable; bridges 


had decayed; the work stock had decrensed; much inclosed land 


remained untilled; snd cotton was marketed with enornous losses 


after months of confusion, In 


there were pre-war obligations 


ments, And living expenses, 





6 
C.W, Ramsdell, 
History, Kconomic 1 
Political Scie 
Number ¥ Solu 
Nows (Houston) 
Jornard rath, 


onl Quorterly, 





RUINS OF HAWKINS’ SUGAH WILL, MATAGORDA COUNTY 





Ordinarily the plenter would "right up" hie buildings; 


repeir and replece his tools and implemmts; work the ror is; 


and meet hie obligations, All this pre upposes tht he 
money Or credit, his former lnbor force, and ene In truth, 
he had none of these in the dearer cliarnctertetic of ante-bellum 
days, A loyal planter was poorer when Apy 
was when Sumter was fired on, 
was not dependable, Even thou 
ranks and followed the campaten only thr 
letters, and rumore, he needed to relax af 

ife. Life was strongely 

As full roalizett 

dammed upon him, each 
solution, Puzzled, distressed, harre 
or shrugged his shoulders and 
cultivate the crops in 
amall money wage or = tenth 


fall of 18¢5 brourht tneres 





Kamsdell, 


——_— 

Concerning 

Thomas Arfleck wrote: 
Por my pert, 


can, until but 
longer will 1 





movement; the drawling, disrospootful mannor} 


the negluct of dutios; the want of care of utock, 
gates left open, force ad down, and lert dow 


horses end mules riddc at nipht; the ste 


of anything upon wa hey can lny their hands 


the slighting or a of orders to 
the quarreling ond * Among 
infam sus debsuching 
langunye used, even 
and children, nnd 
every day occurre 
quence docs not eve 
A faithtul old 
the other day, to 
were not #1) they 
serventa =~ 'do it, n 
taking" you farthor ar 
dny$" And -- God he 





8 
thomas Affleck to Kditor of 
in Ol veston fri Kkly News (Unive 


Some former meutera wove 
Treated their lnbovers for th 
Yrom the planter's point 


*echristnas, with its expected 


property mone the ex-sinvi 
Negroes firmly refuse to 


Neplosted the maturing 


Mdvertised for pickars 





Galveston Tri-\'e0 Nous (Gaiveston), 
thonwe »,, okuienx to t itor of the te 





The year 1866 found the planter and the Negro at cross 


purposes, particularly, in sections where the Preedmen's Hureau 


was active, Some of these agents were wise, sensible men who 
tried to foster adjustments between former master xn 1@ color. 
ed laborers; a number of them thought it their duty to ite 


10 
Negroos and landowners, 





aaivenkon Tri-Weekly News (Galvest 
"Editorial Correspondence” in 1s: rd 
{al Corresponder ; 
1866, quoting Hu 

While 

labor and made more or le 
slaves, others, distrusttul 
They seriously considered 
efflolent burden-bexarers 
encouraged the immipr 
Prence, or Sweden, Journeys were eve 
induce cotters there to try 
French settiers did com, trans 


unty into a replica of the 





(Galvest 
toy may lL 





Other planters decided to give up the cultivation of 
suger and cotton, burdened as was with both irresponsible 
labor and a tax on cotton, ‘till others sought to rent or sell 
their plantations at astonishingly low prices, ‘the nowspapers 
were filled with articles on the Jesirability of divid 
large plantatto into farms, Uttorly 
the shutters and doors of their 
town, leaving the plontnti 
into the fields the 
accustomed to manual J 


too old and too soft to labor 





12 
Galveston 
September 27, 18 
+ [ichardsonj, 


Tristicekly News 
December 
in Galyv 
ember 9, 


On'the wh 
selves to 
neighbors, some of 
for slaves 
they put their 
had been freed by their 


mitivgnted by their former 





in Galveston Tri-\eekly News (Galvestun) April 11, 1666, quot- 


ing Louisville Journni; irchhoft, ‘Northorn taxas,® tn 
Standard (Clerksevilie), vec len, 





Other proud spirits efus in 0 live in »ny antry side 


by side with free Negroes, found temporary asylums in Mexico, 
Honduras, Brazil, and other coun to the south 4 of the 
expatriates were too ofd to adj homselves ditions in 


new lends and returned home, ‘The children of others came back 
1¢ 


when they renched maturity, 





August 16, 
in the issuo of 





Many 
Many more of the elderly 
thereafter, thus 
was their childrer 
fruition of their effor 
bere the brunt of 
experience and advice 
of the young men fell 
who did return were 
ness, or were broken 
inclined to ta 
cases, women Hr 


Problom, 





Jared E, Groce died {tn 1836 and his younger son, Jared 


B., Jr., died three years Inter; Leonnrd W, weathered the war 


years. In December, 1866, he rid hinself of "Liendo,” sa ha 


thought, only to repossess it when br, Philip S, Clarke, the 
purchaser, could not make the plint 

between regret and relief at parting th property 

been forty-four yoars in the frmi Leonard 

plained, “May I never forret the impude 

duct of free negroes, 

ing my old home." Brazil lost its 

the emperor had freed the slnve 

and his frmily settle 

returned to the plentrt! 


15 
"Diary of Leonard Winller 
University of Texna, 





Upon the death 
passed into the hinds 
direction as enrly #3 


war year 


Pe 
mer slnvos pnd to severel 
the cultivat 


descend 





of some of the lend inherited from Jones PF, Perry and Stephen 


P, Austin have supplie 


ranches and educati 


erating the farms and 
le 
generat lor 





16 


HA, Perry, Angleton 


Texas, 





When he died in 
and six children, four of 
age, Sareh A, Devereux 
and her father assumed 
she was unable to oope 
ten yerrs brought. 
of land after another, 

Several Brazoria 
began. In 1858, the four 
Coffee, Willlem Manor, 
adminiatered as estat 

Neols 
his sons, 


om had serv 


under ten 


jied ere the struyvle 
8 seeded by T.J. 
were being 


"eo venerae 





and encouraging the raising of blooded animals in Victoria 

Gounty, Preston K, Kose died in 1860, leaving his widow and 
three deughters to sacrifice much of their inheritance, His 
prother, John W, Kove, survived until 1807, The raiaves of 


consumption, quickened by the shock of readjustment following 
18 


the war, deterred him from retiring to vord 





18 
Victor M, Hose, 
nt of Victoria, 








In May, 1863, Asa Hoxey died lenvin son and # dau 


to inherit more then one hundred slaves and his two plent: tL 
in Washington County, Fifteen months late 
Robert Hoxey, died of yollow fever si; Galveston 


npah 


in the Confederate army. ‘fhe daurht ure, 


carried on the line but not the Hoxey nan in Texas, 





1ry Brown, Indian Wars 1eors of Texas 
(Austin), 446-447. 





A year after the procin slaves 


Mrs, Thomas k, Blackshenr lnid 
followed in Uctover, 14u7, levi dauyhters to 


cope with the new problems, wil r fathor ha and 


vexa- 
tious, The heirs tried 


for a time; gradually 





portions of the "Home" and the "River" places, Eventually 


they adjusted themselves and today retain farming interesta in 
20 
Grimes County, 





Blackshear, "Blackshear Notes" (MS ), University 
of Texas, 





Thomas Affleck, a man of superior intelligen-e and 
courage, Sourht ways and means by which he and his neig! 
might rehabilitate their plantations with white farmers, A 
cooperative development of smell farming throughout the Gua- 
dalupe villey sent him to enelend Scotland for 
This trip-proved barren; neither the planters nur the proposed 
imnigrante had fund: the pa i the c n mer. 
chants were unwilling to ns 
venture, Turmnt 
by Europaan capital, was undertnk 


beef, fruits, and vevetnbl en 





21 
Galveston Tri ws lveston), August 
August 11, 1u65; : c ©5; November 24, 1865; 
1BEC; Mn 66: ‘ ( sat 
1866 


The six thougar : C bua, held 
passed to hia son William th heirs who 


the tract intrct, ‘Th hir 1 grows cotton, 





$12 


cattle, Descendants of some of CW, Taltts sixty-three slaves 


today live on the plantation, 





22 
Elbert Tait, Columbus, Texas, Courtesy of J, kvetts 
Haley, 





Although he tried to sel) » me of his holdings, "Kver. 
green" remained in the possession of Ashbel Smith until his 
death on January 21, 188 Meny of his former slaves and their 
children worked on the Plantation; for sane of them their late 
master bought burial clothes #e he had for their ancestor 
Smith continued with vigor his efforts to int 
implements and to replice the dirr u8@ @ericultu 


the South with the more careful modes of the North, — 








23 
Frances C. Henderson to Ashbel mith, April 4, 1860; 
Ashbel Smith to I.M. Jones, eptember &£ 8, In "Letter Book, 
1867-74" QS.) 3 “Memornndun Bo: k, 1 t 5 Auhbel Smith 
Papers, 








In 1861, Morgan L. Smith p " 1 r his business 
"in such Shape, that I am about to leave for the purpose of 
travel, and perhaps for a long parte He sold "Wald 
Colonel H, Bass, and nevor returned to Texas. After the war 
Smith committed sulelde tn Hoston ‘nsanchusetts, Spofford and 


Company, New York, took over the control of "Waldeck" during 


nNetruction when Colonel nss woo te mace the pry- 
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In holding their plantation intact, Mro. Betty 
of BPa#OPi® County and her young sons accomplished what few men 
could, In laconic phrases, Joe Bingham e ned the saving 
philosophy: "Had nothing but the plan it not clear of 
debt, Vie did our own work -- work thet other men h 
If don't make a crop, don't lose, A rainy year meant no crop 
to amount to enytiing; tw { somebody rot y 
We spent no extra money - z oker, drinking 
But cattle saved the day, I n_d't been for cattle 
have the plantation. A cow ie mnaing mor 


lay down a hoe, it stays there till you vick tt uy plow 


Stays there till you come ag: for it; doesn't make you sny- 
thing." In 1930, Mrs, Betty 
Binghem heirs heve the 


granted one hundred and ef 


but Joe Binghum has added 


you money while you sleep.” 











The Overseore 


By the conscription acts, overseers of large plantations 


were exempt from military Service, yet many left their berths 
to enter the army. And thc wno oeme back shared the general 
poverty of strength and capital, Yet, in adjusting themselves 
to postwar conditions, they enjoyed several advantages over 

the land owners, ‘killed in practical and detatled ferm work 
ond in the management of Negroes, they undertook with few qualms 
the rough work of directing free labor, some of them were good 
business men snd secured by honest or devious moans fame and 
plantstions for themselves, In this time of su 

miccesses of # number and the methods of a few lowered not the 
social barriers which had long exi.ted between them end their 
employers. The commission houses esverly paid handsome sniartes 
to the most capable of these men. George A, Jarvis, trained 
under David G, Mills, mede money for 3a ns end Company 
on "Netrieve," which i belonged to Abner Jacksor rvis 
*fter soma ysars, was xb 

Self, hen Spofrord an peny took over " 
from William a, 


been overseer 


hufford gathered r 
his dewth in Lave, 


*dout five years, 
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Mrs. Wi. B. Henson, Angleton, Texas; Thomas Giesecke, 


Angleton, Texes, 





cultivated small holdings, profited 
ually accumlated a 


that the most su 


They rented 


lends; bought provisions; hir reedmon; conducted the farms 


themeelves; and "there 1s some of this class 


$20,000." They were without extravagant tn 


27 
Galveston Tri-i 


Rusk Observer, 


clear 





ment for their 
was in favor of the 
debts, Large acr 


“naster", 


Along with his master, the Negro was the victim 


*nd reconstruction, [rresponstt nexperienced 


rullible, and tonurent, 
troubled world 


end montaily confu-ed. 


of war 





his friends, filled his errs with distrust for his former 


master and All Southern white men, zed und disillusioned 


the former slave owner was unable to placate 


the Burensu agent 


or to manage the freedmen, To most 4 


freedom 


meant & new name, 4» n 

tied at the gate, a cinss 
things practised by his muster 
the leisure of their mi 

in large numbers into the 
trouble, Inster 

to show their indepe 

Many openly flouted th 

sullen slaves had hitherto 


overseers end master 


to 
(Galves 
iLtor 





they heerd the news, summoned the Negrows to the "big house" and, 
from the back porch, read the proclamation of freedom, At the 


sane time, they usually offered the freed on ® oontrect for the 


rest of the year, most cRses Negroes agreed to stay 


and gather the crops; but ac pact meant little or r 

ex-slaves, Before the summer was over, wandorlust seized many 

of them. Scores of able-bodied Negroes ronmed over the country, 
pilfering and satenling, The Bureau agents, ir sus instm cea, 
upheld the Negro in his violation of the < rec while the 
planter was forced to comply 

that the helploss Negroes, who c ei ' ic Bhieas 
fourths of the gang, remoin n the planters? har It was 
said that only ebout one-ten were doing full 
day's work, Thomas Affleck rey wt his former slaves work. 
ed ten hours a day but refused work or ard nvon. 

It was with the greatest difficulty ti t ck attend. 
ed to on Sunday, The Negr cane end 

"riding my mules and 


every preceutt 





August 
October 
October 
Octob r 
to itor of 


Decenber 





Pailing to receive the expected “forty acres and a mule" 
at Christmas, a number of Negroes returned home and made con- 
tracts in 1866 for # third of the crop in addition to a house 


and provisions; or for wages of five to twelve dollars a month, 


A good many were "on their ow," About guin, the white 


people were anxious to hire but ea vory limited number of the 
freedmen were willing to sign contracts, The orgy of contrari.- 
ness was over for most of the ex-slaves within a few months. 
The grim reality of moking a living in a depressed world 
most of the new citizens by the end of 1866, General G 

and other Buresu agents were encournging the Nogro in greeter 
stability, This change did not o zroes still 
dashed sbout on their } 3 bought v os of sardines 
end crackers; they droped 1 the s provocation 

to fish, to frolt 

hopes of two- 

worms followed each other 


witch "Colonel Young wickedly said, 'All hell oe 


making a hundred bales,’ the pickers gathered thres 








The experiences « hia y ¢ r od the Negro to cultivate 


for himself, 





32 
Editorial Corr 





(Galveston), February 21, 
Correspondence," in Galves 
February 26, 1866; u 5 
Courant, Pebruary 19, 
veston), March 2”, 
Tri-\eokly 

20, 1866; 


ho for 1867 





In 1867, citizens fran 


1866; "Editorial 
(Qnlves ston), 
nes Affleck to 


Galveston 


(Gn lvanton), 
36 


ver the state reported 


that the Negroes were doing from one-fourth to two-thirds as 


much work es they did under slavery, 


that a hand could cultivate twen 


usual since freedom, Meny 
pations and great mortelity am 
thit the Negro behaved 

1867, the worm appeared, 


33 
disheartened men 


ty nor 


tes were troubled by the 


“Wharton County reported 
» dUt twelve acres was 
disst. 
yroes; others « ted 
expected, 


Again in 


ir wake and 
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Texas Almanac for 1867, 


173, 





Keaovery came slowly, 
themselves to free labor; 
responsibility; new 

Whioh s«nte-bellum 

failure, Communit 
their fairs, In lic 


organized the Ked Kiver 


de Morse, edito: 


ner sinve holders adjusted 


ed some notion of 


mpete for trade 





the following year the Standard noted the choice of a new and 
larger location: "fhis work is the life giving power to remove 
the inertia which has alwys brooded over this country -- more 
especially since the war, The little beginning made last year, 
worked admirably, first started and forced by two or three 
persons, who were told they were incurring responsibilities 


34 
they would have to meet themselves," It 1s true that the fair 





34 
Standard (Clarkesville), July 10, 1869, 





was a primitive beginning with stumps on the ten sore fair 
grounds, but 1t encouraged the housewifely arts of spinning, 
weaving, and knitting, as well as th rowing of cotton a 
corn, the raising of horses and mules, and the manufacture 
tools at home, Sach year thereafter the fair expar 

1869, the Houston State Fair started; the Lamar Cour 

tural and Mechanical Association held its exhibition; 

Brenham was holding a fairto wh cnme the lending men of the 
state, The Texans were stimul»ted to use the sullsey plow, the 


horse hoe, cultivators, and other labor-suvir 





andard (Clarksville), 5 8; July 4, 1668 


September 12, 1808; 
1869; Ootobor 14, 1871; July 
(Galveston), May 9, ; 


i : July 





Ashbel Smith, May 12, 1874; Mitohell to Ashbel Smith, Mey 
16, 1874; B.F, Avery and 2 tO Atabel Smith, My 8, 1675; — 
Ashbel Smith to B,F, Avery, November 30, 1875, Ashbel ith 
Papers, 





The population of the state was increasing constantly. 


duced by the valuable estates to be had chea 
tal came into the state, The Texan 


ignored the Yenkees socirlly. No one pra 


ostracism more artfully then s 
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Heyes to Bryan, November 1874, in 
respondence,” in So ) : cal Quarterly, X 
Bryan to Hayes, Vi . 

of the 

1830; 








other Southorn stntes, 
remnants end frepmenta 

They swught the upper 

country were opening up at the expense 

areas, About the head-waters of Sabine, 

the Brazos, the climate was L; tls black-land 
were productive; trans; 


were fewer and less tro 


southeastern countios, 








1867; H.M. Trueheart to fi.) 
Trusheart to Briike Rona, ? 
November 2, 18v: 

stubbs, September 
Galveston. 





Though the ome 
and subdivide their 
winter of 1870, 
is pouring into 
gan Steamer & 5 
an outside st [ean 


for hundreds of m 





M, True} 
1870, in "Letter Boc 
Trueheart 





hew citizens toge 


the more enterp 


and wholly ¢ap 


they 





does not exist except on the banks of the rivers , And yet 


with all thie fertility and enlubrity, that portion of 


of Toxins 


is now one of the most neglected in the State, 


ormerly 
seat of wealthy planters, it ¥ to @ great extent aband 


to negroes, who are snid to be falling back to a 
barbarism, For t the im rant shuns 
and its noble acres are P asers at 


39 
price,” 
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H, F, McDa 
Two Thousand Milos 





By the time 
was ready totry planting 
was too late, Acres nnd 
plantations had passed 
into those of comnission 
Houston, Unable to find en 
#llowed much of these estates to 
The younger men, 
began without the har 
Schemes, To secure rendy 
them on the Brazow for r 
trllow, They rented 
cotton smell plo 


by beginning thet 





farmers. Some of the more enterprising also Opened plantation 


stores to which the tenants mortyaged their crops before they 


were made, Others soon had the Negroes back 1, old groove, 


the landowner controlling his tenants as nu h they were his 
own Negroes, 
The Negroes profited in that schools wore established for 
him by the Freedmen's Bureau and by mis 
Northern churches, In most cases the 
the Negro no skill in his work, as the plantation 
but 1t did develop a leaders 
Happily for many innts of elave pinnters, 
education shortly lost its 
ation of the planting troditi 
to keep up the appesrince 
tein their friends as lavis 


Strugele which their 
breach between m 
quences of recon 


8gain graced the 


resurgence of old loynitia slining years, 





APPENDIX A 


1625 ‘To 1870 


f sinvoee Velue of slinvos Avorne hite popu- 
intion 


443 (Austin's 1,900 
Colony) 





of slaves Volue of slaves Avernyre ehite popu- 
value letion 


51,064 ®D ,492,250 


28,729 ,190 


105,704 


113,736 





Barker, E.c., The Life of Stephen 
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Musquiz to the governor 
E.C., Tho !ifo . 
"moro than ono 


indontured 





4 
Wooten, Dudley u,, 
of Toxas, 185-167, li, 
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tween ton 
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Abol, An 


8 
"Number 7 : 
in ench county 


"Pinancial Statement” (uny 
Novomber, 1848) stned ' 
Keport of the Comptrol) 

boty 72 und TS 


inanotal statowent" (unpaved, undate 
November, 1848) nud by dian B 
Sompt 





lu 


"Keporta > the Jomy ller ant Tronsurer, For the 
Yonra 1848 mnd 164d¥," Docende 5, 1049, 104- Th 
returns for 1849, are evi ently too low, Sone of the 
counties ld not sent in their roporta, 
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Roport of tho 
185 Loe 


a, 1830 nr 

=e zt E 70, wlveu 49,107,81nven 
@s8 the number ued + “uro’ value ws 

Census of 1650; : ; ; 

the “nite popular 


the slave at u,lvl, 





of inxos to the 


the up: 
Uc toi 


17 slaves 


18 
Blenn 
for tho : 
JA0, 08 vive 
217, vives 154 





slaves aa doospnge 15) of the Kaport for 1858-"55 
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Bienninl nopo 
dation of 
population 
dleck sinvc 
slaves in 
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Biennial Keport 
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1X ¢ 
PLANTATION RULES oF CHARLES WILLIAM TAIT 


General Kules 


"lst Never punish a negro whon in n pnasion, No one is 
enpable of properly rerulnating the puniuhment for an offence 
when engry, 


2nd Never require of a negro what 18 unronvonalile, lut 


when you ‘have] given an order be sure to enforee it with finnness, 


yet miidly, 

Srd Always attempt to govern by reason in the first 
instence, mnd resort to force onty when reason frils, and then 
use nO more force then is ebsolutaly necessnry to procure obod= 
ienoe, 

4th In giving orders always do it mild tone, snd 
try to leave the impression on the af the nero thet what 
you sny is the result of reflection. 

Sth In giving orders be sure that you nre under toud, 
®nd let the negro know that he enn al ays ask for xn oxplenation 
{f he dows not understand you, 

6th hon you ere under the nocoa ty of punt. hing a Degro, 
be sure to let hin know foe hat offonce he ta 

7th Never act in how uny ny to lunve the Lapression 


on the mind of the nu:ro 





ment, your menner should indicate thnt his punishment is pein- 
ful. 

8th A rogular und systonatic plan of operntion is 
prently promotive of onsy government. Hnve nll mttere there- 
fore, a8 fer ag possible roduced to a system, 

9th Necroes lnok the motive of self-intorest to make 


them careful and dilivest, henee the necessity of rent pntience 


in the mansgement of thom. Vo not therefore notice too y 


amall omissions of duty. 
loth ‘The moxim of miking hast slow in plantation 

operations, is equally applicable os in ordinary vocntions of 
life, tis monnins, of wr 1s not by atter yt ) mush, 
to over-work and consequently injure your hunds ecollect that 
the journey of life is o long nnd at best, tudious or The 
travoller who wishes to mice n ra g luaye trevels 
in ro7ular end modorate st 


the golden egg." 


PARTIC U. t= RU 
lst Always require the negroes to cat their bronitnst 
before they go to work, 
2nd 1 the lot of Uctober to the lst of April t 
be roady to go to we iy f pping at 12. “. long 
enough to eat thelr dinner : r £ ono hour rvcording to 
olroumntancos, 


Srd Prom 





must be ready to go to work by suirise, stopping et 1°.". o 
resting from one to two Lours & a half Gocoréing to ofrcum- 


stances, 


4th Never reyuire field-work of 6 souren, til the 


piretion of four weeks efter confinement, & then verait h 
to ore home to her child, between brerkrust & ¢inner, ot 
dinner, & between dinner 4% nicht, until 
months o}d after tht once « 4 ntil the child is 
214 or “eoned. 

5th Serve out to . , once # week 
two & @ hulf to three ” of “neon aocordl 
circumstances, If milk & ris on thrn less mer 
if molasnes 19 server 
of meat. Of -beef five 
@noe; also one neo’ of m 
less mool, Lyine=in 
ond two quarts of su: 
2 weeks. 

6th The negroes 
rotatses and surr 

7th In 
{thin one foot of t 
8s can be cot rid of. 

8th In 
heart « tree thnt 


the rails on the 


nd 


ex- 





9th In meking fences, lay the worm four feet and a helf 
wide, make it fivo feet high, & thon steko with Poat-vak or 


yulberry rails well set in, with e hoavy rider, 


10th Pork-hogs to be penned in September, and fed on 


corn previously sholled, and sonked in water two or three daya, 
-- pumpkins - sugar ovne, &c. 
llth In plmting corn, mix pumpkin seods with the 
for every fourth ro 
12th Potatoes when dug to be housed 
dey. 
13th The women to com 
at night to make plow-lines. 
14th The corn to bo gathered as soon as it iv dry enouyh, 
lbth No profane or obice @ to be # Llowed smony, 
the noprves. 
léth Kvery negro-ca\in y ry 
morning to see thnt it 1s k 
in tho field on-Mondny mornt 
17th ‘The negroes ara never to be mllowed to lenve the 
premises, unloss by spec 
stating whore thoy aro 
18th No strenge ne be 1 1 to visit tho anta- 
tion, unlaws by pornissiton 
from hin mvutur, 


19th kvery overseer on trictr 


inventory of the + ot C 





tteed in the 
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of two 00d roo; ¢ 31 h al, 16x36 feet; a 
mice; & 20 4 hou LO) 
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eosities of € 
economy & Close u 
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I will not rent exe 
will (ive ie ample secur 
nor abused; that the fen 
in yood order & repair 
that he will, in everyt 

411 include the 


the cnd 
will not 


of clot 
on 


Dods, 
cold 


urooerics, fl 
rin 


our, 
the 


vor 





then, on 
penoion of 
administer 


three miles 


le acad 
eyes in th 
c have 
prairie } 
eo are 
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ly extended in every 
rlantation 
y_romm but little Cotto 
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there ave vir 
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hero 
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Lvtsx OF THe SLavZ, GIUCY 


ty dear Sona & Duughters- 
(DPexpected to have seen you al1 before this 


tina us we cane to Texas in Feb, lust, de got here to !‘urshall 
the very day thut, your folke arrived. They suid !'ue Julien 
had prowived that you should 411 cone up to see me, do come 
Christuas if lus Jule will let you. { have lived in hopes 
that you would cowe up Christmas 1f not sooner. I will be 
uighty disappointed 1f you ull dont come, ill ure well here 
now- I suppoze you ull heard that dettie Cinthy's child died 
lust summer, ulgo little John : a buby, Settie died before 
Kas william could he « hua Soothing like the 
cholera um died very suddenly-John wae sick two or three 
duys with the aunue discuse, @ expected Muster or uistresy 
out thig full but they have not cor nd now we dont look 

for then uotil next epring. n uu f D thin yeur. 
and us we hed ne t 9 on the f 3 iu hired most of 
the yervuota : u 7 t F eentletun who 
will tuke thiu letter 

George hey tuken 

Flora- Louisu hus ; 

hurried apuin, 1 rec 


2ell him to luster und 


but wince he woulu 





Teli Soott aid Tabby their chiluron ure very unxious to 


see thes umi luok for them too on Christoas, beg lus 


cove up. {uu um hes bought u nice furm 1 


from town- und we could enjoy a holiduy to gether very nuch= 


I um going out there after the 14 €0~ und will be ready 


to see you ull= Cou bless you all ny deur chi) tron, I hope 


to wee yo wll next Christruy if you umd [ live t 


some one of you must senu ue & letter by I'r Fleld 


uffeot l'other 
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